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EVERYTHING FOR VICTORY OVER 





WORLD-WIDE FASCIST SLAVERY! 


(Statement of the National Committee, Communist Party, U.S.A., 
unanimously adopted at its plenary meeting held in New York 
City, December 7, 1941.) 


APANESE guns have fired upon 
| a United States flag. 

This is an unprovoked act of war, 
not of Japan alone, but of the Ber- 
lin-Rome-Tokyo Axis war alliance. 
It is directed against the United 
States in the first place, but also 
against the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, Great Britain, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
against the Japanese people them- 
selves. It is an act of war aimed at 
consolidating the enslavement of all 
the occupied countries and terri- 
tories of Europe, Africa and China 
—and to extend that slavery of con- 
quest to the East Indies, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Latin America and the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is the culminating outrage of 
Axis aggression aimed at the dom- 
ination of the entire world. The fate 
of every nation and people has been 
thrown into the arena for deter- 
mination by military means. 

This is a single indivisible world 
struggle to preserve human liberty 
from the most brutal form of slav- 
ery. It is a challenge to human civil- 
ization and all of the achievements 
of centuries of democratic develop- 
ment. 
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Through the mouths of Japanese 
cannon, the Axis and its vassal 
states, from Vichy to Helsinki, have 
declared war against the United 
States and all powers that stand 
against enslavement. The reply of 
Emperor Hirohito to President 
Roosevelt is this unprovoked attack 
upon the American people and 
territory. 

All actions of the United States 
Government in quickly, boldly an- 
swering this act of war with the full 
military and naval force of this 
mighty nation will receive the 
united support of all classes and all 
sections of the American people, 
north, south, east and west, of what- 
ever national origin, black, white, 
native or foreign-born—Americans 
all. 

Never in the history of our coun- 
try has the need for unity of the 
nation been so great as now. The 
Communist Party pledges its loy- 
alty, its devoted labor and last drop 
of its blood in support of our 
country in this greatest of all the 
crises that ever threatened its exist- 
ence. In the tradition of the Com- 
munist leaders who in 1861 joined 
the United States Army under com- 
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missions issued by President Lin- 
coln, 100,000 American Communists 
today step forward to support the 
bigger war against slavery, a war in 
defense of the whole world’s free- 
dom. 

In all factories and workshops of 
America the voice of freedom must 
be heard in the quickened pace of 
machines producing implements of 
war to save our nation and to in- 
crease our aid to the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, China and all nations 
who are resisting the Hitler-Japa- 
nese aggression. All disputes in in- 
dustry must now even more urgent- 
ly than before be solved without 
interruptions of production. 

The mighty trade union move- 
ment of America—11,000,000 strong, 
together with all other organizations 
of the people, white and Negro, must 
be activized to win this war with 
the utmost concentration of force 
against the enemies of our nation. 

The enormous farming pcpulation 
and all organizations of farmers will 
respond with one mighty voice to 
the call of the nation in its peril. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, the C.I.O. and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods face the imperative 
necessity to coordinate their activi- 
ties so that labor can speak and act 
as one. The American trade unions 
will support with all their strength 
the all-out struggle against the 
insolent imperialist aggression of 


EVERYTHING FOR VICTORY 


the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. 

The people will demand that 
profiteering be ended and that all 
vicious anti-labor legislation such 
as the Smith Bill be rejected. 

In order to attain the greatest pos- 
sible strength and effectiveness of 
its armed forces the United States 
requires a full military alliance with 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
China, who are now at death grips 
with the bloody forces of the Dark 


’ Ages. 


All honest Americans who have 
been misled by the Lindbergs, the 
Coughlins, the Norman Thomases, 
Wheelers and Nyes, by the America 
First Committee, must now see the 
treachery, the threat to the national 
existence of our country that lies in 
the intrigues of such organizations 
and must break with their influence. 

All Americans must join in one 
mighty stream of national unity to 
assure that “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Everything for national unity! 


Everything for victory 
world-wide fascist slavery! 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 
WM. Z. FOSTER, 

National Chairman 

ROBERT MINOR 

Acting Secretary 
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AS WE FIGHT 


BY ROBERT MINOR 


(Summary speech made by the Acting Secretary of the Communist 
Party at the close of the Plenary Meeting of the National Committee, 
in New York City, December 7, 1941.) 


S THIS memorable Plenum 
comes to its end I am re- 
minded of Marx’ classic saying, 
made use of by Lenin, to the effect 
that the weapon of criticism is re- 
placed by the criticism of weapons. 
By which they meant that the 
political struggle of the time passed 
over from mere polemics of words 
into its higher stage, at which that 
struggle is conducted with the 
weapons of war—military struggle. 
The open and most violent stage 
of war has begun for the United 
States. For the first time in 127 
years armed forces of a foreign 
power have successfully touched the 
territory of the United States. It is 
war of the most extreme and un- 
limited violence and on an unprece- 
dented scale. 

As a result of a conjuncture of 
historic currents, the Communist 
Party has become a_ participant 
along with other political groupings 
and parties—and the working class 
of our country has become an ally 
of other classes—in this most vio- 
lent form of struggle which is war. 
The full meaning of national unity 
to win the war, and all its conse- 
quences, must be faced in the full 
light of clarity. 

* . * 
Today and from now on continu- 
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ously, for a length of time that no 
man can fix, but probably for a very 
long time, we are and will be en- 
gaged at political struggle which 
takes a form of military combat. 
The political struggle in which we 
are engaged, in unity with the na- 
tion, is the business of applying or- 
ganized physical violence through 
our American army and navy with 
the objective of the destruction of 
all opponent forces. 

Our political work in the sense of 
criticism, of the polemics of argu- 
ments, explanations, for the mobi- 
lization of the masses, the art of 
convincing the people, has not de- 
clined in importance. Rather it has 
become far more important; but it 
is all, every word and every phase 
of it, without exception or hesita- 
tion, determined by the one great 
all-decisive character of the strug- 
gle of today—the successful mobili- 
zation of the total strength of our 
nation organized for the produc- 
tion, training with, and application 
of, the instruments of war. 

This big, powerful nation has now 
become engaged, in the overt form 
that can be understood by everyone, 
in a war in which we have long 
been engaged in a concealed form— 
that is, a form of war in which our 
country, enduring the brunt of a 
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certain amount of military violence, 
maintained the fiction that we were 
not at war. That time has passed, in 
the main, and it is urgently neces- 
sary that all fictions to the effect 
that we are not entirely in the war, 
or that we are only in the war 
against one part of the Axis and not 
the total of the Axis, be removed. 
The decisive turn came while we 
were assembled in this National 
Committee meeting. There was not 


the slightest element of surprise for’ 


us in what happened. When at 4 
o’clock this afternoon the Japanese 
Government declared war against 
the United States and Great Britain, 
our words in complete anticipation 
of this event had already been 
written and spoken and published 
before the event occurred. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union and China are all 
at war. We know that the align- 
ment of forces is a world-wide 
alignment on two sides of a single 
world war. We know that on the 
side of the powers fighting against 
the Axis the character of the war is 
that of a war of national liberation 
—a just war. 

The question might arise, never- 
theless, just how do we find our 
orientation so quickly—even before 
the newspapers have printed the 
news of developments of events of 
war, how is it possible that we so 
quickly orientated ourselves, unani- 
mously, resolutely, without the 
slightest instant of hesitation? The 
answer is to be found in our Marx- 
ist-Leninist method. We might have 
been thrown into doubt; we might 
have hesitated and asked: “Well, 
how do we know that such and such 
arelationship will exist between one 


power and another power, since we 
have not yet heard?” Well, we rec- 
ognize the complexity of events, 
and we do not guess about events: 
cur business is not “smart” guess- 
ing in competition with newspaper 
headlines; and we know there are 
sudden changes and reversals of 
currents of events. But we are not 
in doubt as to the decisive forces 
that are determining the main cur- 
rent. That is because we work by 
the Marxian method. We made the 
central note of our last full meeting 
of this committee five and a half 
months ago, in our analysis of the 
war situation, the note that is valid 
today. That note is that the war, 
which had at that time suddenly 
spread and taken the form of an 
attack on the Soviet Union, was a 
single world war. The attack on the 
Soviet Union by Germany trans- 
formed the character of the great 
war—vitally and fundamentally 
changed its character. But we saw 
that it was one world-wide war, 
and we were completely correct in 
seeing it as one war. We were cor- 
rect because our method, our Com- 
munist method—the priceless in- 
strument which guides us in this 
greatest of crises—teaches us to see 
the phenomenon of history, never in 
isolated form, never separate and 
apart from the other phenomena 
that are related to it, always seeing 
each phenomenon in its relationship 
to the surrounding world of reality. 
Considering all of the phenomena of 
war, and their interconnection, see- 
ing the war in the Soviet Union in 
connection with the surrounding 
reality and the forces interplaying 
with it, we were enabled to reach 
2 correct judgment and a correct 
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course of action to be followed. 

Then when this newest change in 
the war came—when the Japanese 
attack came bursting upon us with 
the roar of guns and the falling of 
bombs from the skies—we had al- 
ready been able to foresee the gen- 
eral trend of development that was 
leading in this direction. You will 
recall that, on the day before the 
Japanese attack, we had already 
said, and our remarks were already 
in print this morning, as follows: 

“|, the inevitable logic of this 
war—seen as one conflict—is bring- 
ing about a rapid development in the 
Far East, looking to the attempted 
seizures that were predicted by 
Secretary of War Stimson last 
August of the tin and oil and other 
supplies of the Malay and Dutch 
East Indies countries. We do not 
describe the situation as some of the 
newspapers do this morning, as 
creating a ‘risk of war... . If 
a goon batters you up and knocks 
your head off, you don’t say that 
you can’t defend yourself for fear of 
getting into a fight. 

“The fight has begun, the fight 
exists, the war is already in full 
effect in every real sense. And the 
danger is that the United States 
will be too slow, that its self- 
defense in coalition with all other 
nations that can contribute to our 
collective strength will be too far 
behind... . 

“And so we must admit that with 
all the successes that our country 
has undoubtedly attained in the 
way of national unity, nevertheless 
the tremendous danger exists that 
the consolidation of national unity 
around the American Government, 
around America’s foreign policy, 
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will be too slow. . . . The danger is 
that we have allowed our country 
relatively to lag behind into a rela- 
tionship of forces that is even more 
dangerous than it was five months 
ago, when we only dared to dream 
and hope for the collective defense 
of the world from Nazi conquest, 
and dared to hope that it might 
take the form of the defense of our 
country’s national interest collec- 
tively with Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union in the form of a coali- 
tion.” (Sunday Worker, Dec. 7.) 
We already knew, and could not 
but know, that the series of events 
that had unfolded in the Far East 
could not be an isolated phe- 
nomenon of friction between Japan 
and the United States. We did not 
fall into the illusion of chatterbox 
columnists and Social-Democratic 
hairsplitters who hesitate, like 
Hamlet, and speculate: “Can the 
United States do this or that to 
avoid the ‘risk of war’?” “Can some 
arrangement: be made by which 
Japanese imperialist aims can be 
substituted by humanitarian and 
pacific considerations?” “Cannot 
Japan be induced in plain reason to 
do this, and somebody else to do 
that?” Such speculations but serve 
to segregate the Far Eastern con- 
flict from the conflict in the world 
at large. We understood the rapidly 
developing Far Eastern situation as 
one of the phenomena of a world 
full of developing war. We under- 
stood it in its relationship to the 
phenomenon of England’s relation- 
ship with Germany, and that of 
Germany with Japan in the famous 
“anti-Comintern” pact, which we 
knew from the very beginning was 
the war alliance between these na- 
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tions directed precisely against the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. When the guns of the 
Japanese opened up upon the 
Hawaiian Islands this afternoon, it 
was not an isolated event, but an 
event necessarily related precisely 
to the terrific events in Europe and 
the world over. 

Particularly we know that the 
German Nazi forces have run into a 
serious predicament on their Eastern 
Front with the great Red Army. We 
understood that Germany had called 
her ally, the Japanese armed forces, 
into play; that this attack of the 
Japanese was a response to Hitler’s 
call for help; that it was an attack 
ordered by Hitler and timed at this 
moment in the effort to restore the 
momentum of the Axis armies as a 
result of their setback suffered 
through the brilliant victory of the 
Red Army at Rostov, followed by 
further military victories in the 
vicinity of Moscow. The military 
events in Soviet Russia cannot be 
dissociated from the events in the 
Far East. In our last Plenum we 
correctly saw this interconnection 
and its inevitable unfolding in a 
violent military clash, even though 
the situation was relatively unripe 
at that time in the Far East. We saw 
even as far back as five and a half 
months ago, when Germany’s attack 
on the Soviet Union was only six 
days old, that there would be 
launched a great “peace” offensive 
just such as Germany has since 
turned loose. We could see even 
then that such a “peace” offensive 
would be no more than an effort to 
demoralize and break up the fast- 
forming united front of peoples to 
resist Nazi enslavement; that it 


would be an effort to introduce illy. 
sions of peace among the suffering 
peoples of the occupied countries of 
Europe; that it would be an effort 
to check the determination of all the 
free peoples of the world that there 
could be no “negotiated” settlement, 


no peace without the military anni. f 


hilation of Nazism. 

We are glad today that we 
dropped the peace slogan as ow 
very first act at our last Plenum, 
knowing that such a slogan would 
be a weapon in the hands of sucha 


“peace” offensive as Germany has 
now turned loose, prior to this fur- ff 


ther extension of the war, designed 


only to act as a paralyzing medium ff 


for preventing the quick crystalliza- 
tion of the opposition of the demo- 
cratic powers to the Nazis’ act of 
aggression against the world. 


* * * 


In our Plenum which opened yes- 
terday and which comes to its end 
now, several monumental speeches 
were made, and they were of such 
great importance that I think every 
one of us will go back carrying 
memories of these speeches as at 
inspiration to our work. 

The splendid remarks of Comrade 


Foster were part of the Political ff 


Committee’s report, of course. What 


I refer to is, for instance, the speech Ff 
of Comrade Roy Hudson, which !| ff 
shall keep in mind for these coming 
months, remembering the values 
and the realization of values in fj 
that field of our work which is de- f 
cisive for our struggle—the field of f 


the organized workers’ movement, 
which, now as never before to the 
same degree, has become the center 
of the development of the national 
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life of our country. I think all of us 
will go from this Plenum with a 
vivid memory of the speech of Com- 
rade Gil Green, which was a part of 
a comprehensive statement of that 
phase of our work—municipal elec- 
tions—which is going to be so close- 
ly related to the trade union move- 
ment. In regard to the manner of 
conducting electoral united front 
work in connection with the na- 
tional unity in support of the war, 
the memorable New York election 
has given us great experiences. The 
remarks that were made by our 
New York Councilman, Pete Ca- 
cchione of Brooklyn, will prove of 
great help to all of us all over the 
country. 

Instructive indeed was his recital 
of the incident of the Italian worker 
who raised one of the slogans 
pumped into him by the propaganda 
machine of the Nazis and the ap- 
peasers, to the effect that if Ger- 
many and Italy are defeated in this 
war, there will be another Versailles 
Treaty. Pete Cacchione gave an an- 
swer that has to be given to every 
single one of the national groups 
that are in any way affected by Axis 
propaganda—namely, that with the 
Sovet Union in this gigantic line-up 
there can be no Versailles Treaty as 
a result of the collaboration in 
which the Soviet Power is a mem- 
ber. The opportunity that we face 
now and the responsibility that we 
fact now is that of uniting the na- 
tion. Never have we had an oppor- 
tunity to play a dynamic part in 
uniting, not thousands, not tens of 
thousands but millions. We have the 
opportunity to isolate the appeasers, 
to isolate effectively with mass ef- 
fect and in a mass sense the Amer- 
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ica First Committee. The America 
First Committee is not less danger- 
ous, but the nature of its activities, 
I think, is somewhat different. I 
have been noticing an interesting 
thing in the press: as the Red Army 
began to achieve victories in the 
last few days, certain of the rotten- 
est appeaser newspapers have be- 
gun to strike the note, “Well, now 
you see the Red Army is beginning 
to win, maybe the Red Army won’t 
stop until it gets to Berlin, and 
think what a danger that would be 
for the United States.” We are very 
likely to witness a great deal of that 
insidious type of development of the 
work of this same appeasement 
group, the America First outfit, the 
Lindbergites, etc. They will be 
coming forth now in the guise of 
patriots in the attempt to under- 
mine the relationship with all the 
most powerful military forces of the 
anti-Hitler coalition. It has been 
said here that now there may be a 
dangerous development of the 
propaganda of these people, in the 
wire-pulling in Congress and in the 
bureaus and political circles of 
government, to the effect that since 
the United States must now con- 
centrate against Japan, it must 
slacken up in its sending of supplies 
to the Soviet Union and perhaps 
also to Great Britain. In that 
connection, let me give a word of 
warning against anything on our 
part that could give an excuse for 
any tendencies to yield to that ar- 
gument. We must be dead sure that 
we understand that the danger on 
the Soviet front is still a terrific 
danger. The victories that have 
been won are victories won at very, 
very severe sacrifice against odds 
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where a single Soviet tank has had 
to face three German tanks and ad- 
vance against them. Let us be very 
sure that the very victories of the 
Soviet Red Army do not give us 
that disease which Comrade Stalin 
described as “golovokruzheniye”’— 
“swimming head,” getting dizzy 
with success. Let us bear in mind the 
necessity, greater now than ever be- 
fore, for American industry to over- 
come along with Soviet indus- 
try the disparity in which Germany 
has an overwhelming numerical su- 
periority in tanks and a numerical 
superiority as well in airplanes. 
Now a few remarks on the 
campaign for the release of Com- 
rade Browder. It is imperative 
that we place the center of 
gravity of the work for Comrade 
Browder. My opinion is that we 
have made a political error in al- 
lowing the center of gravity to slip 
over into winning a sort of shape- 
less support of a general public. 
Not that we do not wish such sup- 
port, but it is incorrect to allow the 
center of gravity to swing that way 
instead of keeping it among the or- 
ganized workers, the trade unions. 
It was once said by Lenin that in its 
struggle for power the working class 
has no weapon but organization. In 
its release of its champions from 
imprisonment the working class has 
never successfully applied any other 
weapon than that—the weapon of 
organization, the pressure of organ- 
ized labor. In no sense do we dis- 
parage the general collection of sig- 
natures: on the contrary, we should 
have done much better. We should 
have gotten a million or two mil- 
lion signatures. But let us realize 


that time is fleeting. We must now 
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concentrate upon achieving every 
possible trade union pressure within 
this coming week, the week that be- 
gins today. We must get trade 
union officials and trade union 
bodies that can be brought to act in 
that quick time, to act, to send by 
airmail or telegram to the President 
of the United States requests for 
the freedom of Browder. 

We are now entering a period of 
action on a higher plane than ever 
before. We go better equipped 
with experience than ever before. 
Our Communist Party organiza- 
tions in the districts now are ex- 
pected, and we confidently believe 
they will live up to the expectation, 
to become living, dynamic centers 
of working class activity to help 
stimulate the whole population 
in the war effort as patriots, sincere 
patriots, without reservation, as 
supporters of the government of the 
United States, which is the struc- 
ture around which national unity 
takes place; supporting the army, 
fighting against the remnants and 
all particles of pacifist illusions, 
bearing in mind that there is much 
to do against these pacifist illusions, 
remembering that there has been 
for decades a false identification in 
some minds between our struggle 
for peace and the position of pac- 
ifism. 

We will go ahead into the biggest 
moment that our Party has yet 
known, and it is the confident belief 
of the entire Political Bureau and 
the whole National Committee that 
we will do our part successfully. 
We will give a tremendous share of 
help, and an indispensable part of 
the help needed to bring victory 
and the extermination of fascism. 
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THE TASKS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


IN THE WAR 


BY WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


(Concluding remarks of William Z. Foster, National Chairman, at the 
National Committee Meeting of the Communist Party, U.S.A., held in 
New York City on December 7, 1941.) 


S WE, members of the National 

Committee and guests, are 
about to depart to our respective 
homes from this historic plenum, it 
is necessary that a few words be 
said about the effects upon the line 
of our Party by Japan’s unprovoked 
war attack upon the United States 
this afternoon. At the outset let 
me say that we are not taken by 
surprise by this brutal aggression. 
Our long insistence that the United 
States was in urgent danger of fas- 
cist assault has been dramatically 
verified. For months past we have 
been forecasting Japan’s attack, and 
in the report of Comrade Minor and 
others to this plenum its imminence 
was clearly foreseen. Our analysis 
of the war situation has been com- 
pletely borne out. Our policy was 
correct and it remains so. 

What has happened is that the 
American people, yesterday stand- 
ing upon the brink of overt war with 
Japan, have today been plunged 
fully into war by Japan’s wanton 
attack upon American citizens and 
territory. This tremendous event 
throws before us a host of new 
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problems. But it does not change 
the basic line of our Party. It mere- 
ly swiftly matures our analysis and 
makes necessary a tremendous in- 
tensification of our work in all 
directions, acording to the main 
policy we have already developed. 

The National Committee state- 
ment which we have just adopted 
is the authoritative document of this 
plenum. It-applies the main policy 
of our Party to this new phase of 
the world war. Although brief, this 
statement of policy is clear. It will 
be followed shortly by editorials 
and articles further concretizing our 
work. After I finish speaking Com- 
rade Hudson will outline some of 
the tasks immediately confronting 
us. 

Now let me touch briefly upon 
the effects of the new situation upon 
several aspects of our Party policy, 
as we have been developing it dur- 
ing the past several months and as 
we were further concretizing it in 
this plenum when Japan attacked. 
First, in respect to our attitude re- 
garding the Government’s foreign 
policy. As you know, we had been 
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supporting the Government’s resist- 
ance to the aggressor powers, Nazi 
Germany and Japan. Now our task 
is to enormously increase this sup- 
port. This is a just war. Our Party 
statement pledges our full support 
to it. We have offered to give up 
our lives if necessary to defeat the 
fascist enemy. Our Party must do 
all in its power to see that American 
arms, jointly with those of Great 
Britain, the U.S.S.R. and China, 
emerge victorious from the present 
conflict. 

Now as to national unity—do we 
have to change our main line upon 
that? Not at all. Our job is to press 
forward ten times more determined- 
ly than before, along the path we 
were already traveling. More than 
ever must we seek to develop the 
strongest possible collaboration 
among all classes and organizations 
in American life that are ready to 
fight the Axis enemy. If it was 
necessary yesterday, when the coun- 
try was not yet fully in the war, to 
participate in all the organizations 
and activities that were developing 
towards a solid front of the Ameri- 
can people against Hitler and his 
puppets, now the need for such ac- 
tivities on our part is incomparably 
greater. Swiftly the country will be 
covered with a whole network of 
civilian war activities. Demands will 
be made for strengthening the 
armed forces and to finance the war. 
As American citizens determined to 
help crush the enemies of our coun- 
try, we must play our full part by 
supporting all these movements and 
tasks. The Communists must show 
that there are no better fighters for 
America and freedom than we are. 


Full steam ahead for national unity 
and the winning of the war. 

And how does the question of the 
fight against the appeasers, against 
the America First Committee, stand 
in this new situation? In no sense do 
we have to reorientate our policy in 
this matter. Instead, we have to re- 
double our battle against these fas- 
cist-minded traitors. But, the condi- 
tions of our struggle against them 
will be greatly changed. This is be- 
cause, in the face of national indig- 
nation of the American people at 
Japan’s attack, the treacherous 
America First Committee will lose 
much, if not most, of its mass fol- 
lowing, who have been misled by 
its demagogy about peace. Many 
also of its opportunistic leaders will 
be compelled to endorse the war. 
Already the radio has told us that 
the appeaser Senators Taft, Vanden- 
berg and Wheeler, as well as that 
American-brand fascist, Represen- 
tative Fish, have spoken out for war 
against Japan. Doubtless more will 
follow. 

But such development must not 
mislead us into believing that the 
appeaser danger is over. Far from 
it. While the followers of the Amer- 
ica First Committee will genuinely 
change their minds and support the 
war, the copperhead traitors will 
only alter their tactics to fit the new 
situation. They will lose no oppor- 
tunity to stab the United States in 
the back. One of their many de- 
vices to help their friend Hitler will 
be to try to get the United States 
to direct its entire force against 
Japan and to abandon giving aid to 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. This 
insidious maneuver we must be pal- 
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ticularly alert to fight against. With 
renewed vigor we must propagate 
our established correct line that this 
is one war, a world war between the 
forces of fascist tyranny and those 
of democracy and civilization. It is 
one indivisible war between the fas- 
cist Axis powers and the world 
coalition of the United States, Brit- 
ain and the U.S.S.R. We must there- 
fore insist that instead of aid being 
diminished, more munitions than 
ever be sent to the U.S.S.R., Great 
Britain and China. We must also 
advocate the opening of a second 
front in Europe. We must never let 
the American people forget that the 
center of the present world fascist 
aggression is in Berlin and that, 
above all, Nazi Germany has to be 
smashed. A full-scale military alli- 
ance between the United States, 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and 
China has now become a fundamen- 
tal necessity for American national 
defense. 

Regarding the battle for produc- 
tion, which has played such a cen- 
tral part in our Plenum discussions 
—what about that? Well, everything 
we have been saying all along, as 
well as in this plenum, is now more 
true than ever In this situation the 
trade unions, in closest cooperation 
with employers, and the Govern- 
ment must push for maximum pro- 
duction. We may be sure that the 
American people, in their determin- 
ation to defeat the insolent Japanese 
aggressors and their boss in Berlin, 
will develop a munitions output that 
will amaze the world. The labor 
movement, and not the least our 
Party, must play its full part in de- 
veloping this huge flood of war ma- 
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terials. The establishment of fhe 
Murray Plan, or a workable vari- 
ation of it, has now become a na- 
tional imperative. In all shops, in- 
dustries and localities, as we have 
discussed in our plenum, the work- 
ers must take the initiative in work- 
ing out plans to help win the battle 
for production. 

And now how about labor unity, 
which, in the form of united labor 
action upon war issues, has been 
playing such a large role in our 
Party’s life? Here, too, we have no 
need for reorientation. Except that 
we must press all the more energet- 
ically for united labor action than 
ever before. The war situation 
makes it vitally necessary for the 
C.1.0., A. F. of L. and Railroad 
Brotherhoods to work together har- 
moniously to help solve the life and 
death questions that are being 
thrust upon our nation by the war. 
Strengthen the trade unions, orga- 
nize the unorganized, tighten labor’s 
ranks. In every city and state there 
should be get-together movements 
between the rival groups of unions, 
such as we have seen developing 
lately in so many communities. 
Nationally the time is now ripe for 
organized cooperation between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.0. The two 
big federations of labor have de- 
manded, in somewhat different 
forms, that labor, capital and Gov- 
ernment should come together in a 
national conference to work out 
joint war policies. Such a confer- 
ence has now become indispensable, 
and the workers everywhere should 
speak out for it. 

In the matter of protecting the 
living standards of the workers— 
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against profiteering employers and 
against reactionary forces who are 
trying to load all the economic bur- 
dens of the war upon the social 
classes and groups least able to 
stand them—our basic line of policy 
was already worked out before this 
plenum. Healthy, well-fed and well- 
cared-for workers are vitally essen- 
tial for national defense and our aim 
must be to see that these conditions 
obtain. Arbitration and mediation of 
labor disputes are now indispensa- 
ble. To protect their interests the 
workers must be fully represented 
in the Cabinet and in all Govern- 
ment boards. Organized labor should 
unitedly demand this representa- 
tion. United political action is the 
key to all of labor’s activities in this 
national crisis. 

By the same token, the trade 
unions should insist upon the defeat 
of such reactionary measures as 
the Smith Bill. Labor must not 
allow itself to be shackled by open- 
shop elements in the war emer- 
gency. Democracy must be pre- 
served at home while we are fight- 
ing abroad to defend it. Labor 
should demand that such ultra-re- 
actionary organizations as_ the 
America First Committee and the 
Dies Committee be dissolved, and 
that the Hoover F.B.I. be reorgan- 
ized. 


Now let me conclude these re- 
marks on Party policy in this war 
by saying that we are going to wit- 
ness in the period now opening a 
unity of spirit and action by our 
nation that will amaze us. The 
American people, despite all at- 
tempts of appeasers and fascists to 
confuse them and to make it appear 
that we were a disunited nation, 
have all along been strongly anti- 
Hitler. The attack by Japan upon 
will touch off a tremendous demon- 
stration of the anti-Hitler spirit of 
the American people. Hitler, Musso- 
line and Hirohito will be astound- 
ed to observe the solidarity with 
which our people will take up arms 
against them. 

The great test of our Party from 
now on will be to step up its work 
to fit in with the intensified war 
struggle of the American people in 
defense of their national existence. 
We must realize the necessity for 
vastly increased activity on our part 
in all directions in support of the 
war effort. Our policy is correct, our 
Party is united. Our line expresses 
the patriotic interests of the whole 
American people. Let us resolve to 
apply it with a militant spirit as 
never before. I am sure that ou 
Party will prove worthy of the 
great task which history has now 
placed upon it. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY ELECTIONS AND THE 


STRUGGLE AGAINST HITLERISM 


BY BILL LAWRENCE 


HE local election in New York 
City aroused keen interest na- 
tionally and even internationally. 
The entire country eagerly awaited 
its outcome. As far west as the 
Pacific Coast, radio broadcasts were 
interrupted for the announcement 
of election returns. The La Guardia 
victory was received joyously in 
London and gloomily in Berlin and 
Rome. The enthusiastic message 
from the Common Council of Lon- 
don, greeting La Guardia’s victory, 
was symbolic of the significance of 
the New York election. As the 
New York Sun admitted, the elec- 
tion was a poll of opinion, in the 
largest city of the country, on 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, on na- 
tional and international questions. 
The election came four months 
after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union, which brought about a sharp 
change in both the character of the 
war and the relationship of forces. 
President Roosevelt, having recog- 
nized this attack as the Nazi bid for 
world conquest, and a threat to 
American security, strengthened 
American military collaboration 
with Great Britain and promised 
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aid “to the limit” to the Soviet 
Union. National unity against Hit- 
lerism was the most vital need of 
the nation. 

This situation was bound to color 
the elections in the largest Ameri- 
can city under all conditions. But 
when sharp-tongued Fiorello La 
Guardia—two-term Mayor of New 
York, friend of the President and 
with a consistent record of active 
struggle .against Hitlerism, and 
in the recent period United States 
Civil Defense Director—announced 
his bid for an unprecedented third 
term, the issue of anti-Hitlerism in- 
evitably became the main issue. 


The Primary Election 


La Guardia accepted the Republi- 
can nomination in face of the open 
opposition to him by the Republican 
organization leaders of the Bronx 
and Queens. He was opposed in the 
Republican primaries by an ap- 
peaser, John R. Davies, banker and 
former president of the National 
Republican Club. Mr. Davies openly 
declared his opposition to President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy and at- 
tacked both Roosevelt and La Guar- 
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dia as “warmongers.” “My job is to 
save the Eagle from being made the 
tail of the Hammer and Sickle,” he 
declared. 

The City Democratic Party chief- 
tains (the county bosses led by 
Tammany and correctly character- 
ized by the progressives as the 
Kelly-Flynn-Sullivan machine) dis- 
played unusual astuteness in the 
selection of William O’Dwyer as 
their candidate. O’Dwyer, an ex- 
policeman, entered the law profes- 
sion and later became judge and 
more recently District Attorney in 
Kings County (Brooklyn). His labor 
record on the bench was of the con- 
ventional kind that is classified in 
election parlance as “good.” His 
much-vaunted “crusade” as District 
Attorney against Murder, Inc., was 
counted upon to neutralize the Tom 
Dewey lure and have a pull of its 
own among the “clean government” 
forces. Brooklyn was decisive; 
technically not a part of Manhat- 
tan’s Tammany Hall—and O’Dwyer 
was a “Brooklyn boy.” 

O’Dwyer is a member of the 
party of Roosevelt, Lehman, U.S. 
Senator Robert F. Wagner—Tam- 
many insisted. Yet his position on 
foreign policy as well as on the 
broad domestic issues was un- 
known; An almost ideal candidate 
from the Tammany point of view. 

Up to Primary Day O’Dwyer and 
Davies led the attack; Davies at- 
tacking the Mayor on foreign policy 
and O’Dwyer sniping on municipal 
issues. Mayor La Guardia held 
aloof, refusing to campaign. Thus, 
prior to the primaries, the campaign 
was apathetic and failed to arouse 
the electorate. 
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In answer to Davies’ attack on 
La Guardia as a supporter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, La Guardia’s Re- 
publican backers declared that city 
rule and not the war was the issue 
in the campaign. The night before 
the primary contest Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, William M. Chad- 
burne, La QGuardia’s Republican 
campaign manager; George Z. Med- 
alie, and Charles H. Tuttle went 
on the air and issued press state- 
ments. The gist of their view was 
expressed by Dr. Butler: 


“We must not let Federal issues 
or state issues or matters of inter- 
national policy influence our judg- 
ment in any way. For the moment 
we are concerned and only con- 
cerned with the good government 
of the great City of New York.” 


La Guardia won the Republican 


nomination, but under circum- 
stances that alarmed the Mayor’s 
camp. Only 106,672 out of the 758,- 
385 enrolled Republicans, or 14 per 
cent, participated in the primary— 
a figure far below pre-election 
estimates. 

The Mayor’s majority in the 
primaries was 19,820 out of the 
106,672. He lost the Bronx and 
Queens, the two boroughs in which 
the Republican leaders had opposed 
his nomination. His city-wide ma- 
jority was almost entirely accounted 
for by Manhattan. 

La Guardia was also the candi- 
date of the American Labor Party, 
with the united support of its Right 
and Left Wings. The City Fusion 
Party, a non-partisan, anti-Tam- 
many grouping, collected signatures 
to get itself on the ballot with La 
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Guardia heading the ticket. A new 
party, the United City Party, led by 
certain New Deal Democrats, did 
the same. 


The Mayoralty Campaign 


After the primaries the Mayor’s 
supporters insisted upon an active 
campaign. The enrolled Democrats 
greatly exceeded the enrolled Re- 
publicans in the city. It was evident 
that the Mayor would have to go to 
the people to win. There would 
have to be a real campaign for 
registration so that the independent 
voters would have their say. 

The O’Dwyer managers learned 
the lesson from the Davies defeat 
in the Republican primaries. An 
open appeaser would have no 
chance at all in the _ general 
election. In recognition of this les- 
son, the clever—too clever—accept- 
ance speech of O’Dwyer followed a 
few days after the primaries. 

In this speech O’Dwyer indicated 
the framework of his strategy. He 
declared himself to be a labor man 
of many years’ standing, who would 
follow the progressive labor tradi- 
tion set by ex-Governors Smith and 
Roosevelt and the present Governor 
Lehman. He appealed to the good 
government forces upon the basis 
of his record as District Attorney 
end the “solving of eighty-seven 
murders.” He declared himself in- 
dependent of Tammany Hall or of 
any “political machine . . . or politi- 
cal boss.” 

As an ex-policeman he claimed to 
know and sympathize with the 
needs of the civil service employees. 
A shrewd appeal was made to the 
Jews by a denunciation of “these 
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racial and religious fanatics 

who have been permitted at their 
street meetings to insult and vilify 
the Jew.” He took good care, how- 
ever, not to mention the Coughlin- 
ites and Christian Fronters by 
pame. 

The “extravagance” of the La 
Guardia Administration was em- 
phasized. A reduced city budget, 
lower taxes and economy were 
promised. (This was a disguised at- 
tack on the social welfare advances 
and civic improvements of the La 
Guardia Administration.) 

La Guardia was viciously at- 
tacked for his toleration of such 
“Communists” and “fellow travel- 
ers” in municipal office as Borough 
President Isaacs and Civil Service 
Commissioner Paul Kern, who had 
supported the Spanish Loyalists, 
but never have been either Commu- 
nists or near-Communists. Con- 
gressman Marcantonio was called 
the “Communist Congressman.” 

Finally, while declaring “that a 
municipal campaign is no place for 
the discussion of national or inter- 
national questions,” O’Dwyer paid 
formal homage to the Roosevelt 
Administration and gave the im- 
pression of agreement with its pol- 
icy. He declared: 


“Yes, I am a Democrat. So is 
President Roosevelt, so is former 
Governor Smith, and so is Governor 
Lehman. .. . I believe with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the most effec- 
tive answer to Hitler’s method of 
total attack is total defense. I en- 
dorse the policy of the President in 
defending our sovereignty and de- 
mocracy and the policy of the Presi- 
dent and Congress in giving aid to 
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those countries which are resisting 
Nazi aggression.” (The New York 
Times, Sept. 19, 1941.) 


Thus we see the attempt of the 
candidate of the appeaser camp to 
capitalize on the anti-fascist senti- 
ments of the masses, to confuse the 
voters. 

The wave of red-baiting started 
by O’Dwyer in his acceptance 
speech helped to open the eyes of 
many progressives who had been 
somewhat fooled by O’Dwyer and 
alienated by La Guardia’s errors. 

La Guardia, on the other hand, 
despite an emphatic public disasso- 
ciation from Communist support, 
refused to yield or retreat before 
the red-baiting provocations of 
Tammany. He refused to condemn 
Isaacs, Kern, or Congressman Marc- 
antonio, all of whom were singled 
out as principal targets by O’Dwyer. 
He increased his own activity on all 
fronts in the campaign, and helped 
to unite and mobilize the anti-Hit- 
ler and progressive forces. 

However, La Guardia did not 
emphasize the fundamental issue of 
the campaign—namely, the struggle 
against Hitlerism, thus falling short 
of the full strength he could have 
given to the anti-Hitler character of 
the campaign. 

The truth of the Communist 
Party analysis of issues and forces 
of the election made in the early 
part of the campaign was sustained. 
What was our Party’s analysis? 

Already in August, the Commu- 
nist Party Election Committee de- 
clared: 


“The defeat of Hitler, the inde- 
pendence of nations and the welfare 
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of their peoples . .. these are the 
issues now. These are the issues of 
this election campaign. . . . Those 
who would destroy labor’s rights, 
discriminate against Negroes, Jews 
and the foreign-born, wreck health, 
educational and recreational facili- 
ties, are playing Hitler’s game. ... 
Labor, therefore, must take the 
initiative in the fight against 
Nazism and bring about the broad- 
est unity of the people on foreign 
and domestic issues. . . . We Com- 
munists stand in this election for a 
municipal program that will solidi- 
fy the broadest unity of the people 
in a national front against Hit- 
lerism.” 


As the campaign progressed, 
after the primaries, the two camps 
in the election became more clearly 
aifferentiated along lines that had 
been foreseen in the analysis by the 
Communist Party earlier in the 
campaign. 

Very important was the lining up 
of organized labor in support of La 
Guardia. Both the Central Trades 
and Labor Council (A. F. of L.) and 
the Industrial Union Council 
(C:I.0.) took action endorsing the 
anti-Hitler candidate. 

Thomas Lyons, President of the 
State Federation of Labor, Thomas 


Murtha and James C. Quinn, 
leaders of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council, led in _ the 


fight for La Guardia’s endorse- 
ment by that body. Some leaders 
of the Council who had close rela- 
tions with the Tammany machine 
brought forward O’Dwyer’s “good” 
labor record and his promises, in 
order to influence the decision of 
this important labor body. The enti- 
Hitler issue was not made the dom- 
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inant issue. After a hot battle, the 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
endorsed La Guardia. 

The Industrial Union Council, in 
endorsing La Guardia, rose above 
the difficulties and acrimonious dis- 
putes that had for some time past 
developed between it and the City 
Administration, difficulties due to 
the labor policy of the City Admin- 
istration regarding the city’s recent- 
ly acquired transit lines and the 
rights of organization generally of 
city employees. The main issue— 
anti-Hitler unity—was seen and 
stressed by the C.I.O.—and they 
acted accordingly. At a meeting of 
600 officers, section heads and 
stewards, the Transport Workers 
Union and its national president, 
Michael J. Quill, called for support 
of La Guardia. The American Labor 
Party was unanimous in its support. 

The good government forces, 
hailing the social welfare achieve- 
ments of the La Guardia Adminis- 
tration, stood solidly in the anti- 
Tammany camp. 

As the campaign entered the de- 
cisive stage the Communist Party 
withdrew its city-wide ticket. In a 
statement explaining this action, the 
Communist Party declared that 
unity in the war against Hitler was 
the all-important issue before the 
city and nation; greeting the unity 
thus far achieved by the organized 
labor movement and the anti- 
Hitler, anti-Tammany forces. The 
statement said: 


“City and national defense de- 
mands more public housing, more 
schools and more health centers. 
Tammany’s O’Dwyer proposed to do 
away with it all. Tammany must 
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never again be allowed to corrupt 
our city. The Tammany candidate, 
supported by the appeasers, must be 
defeated. . . . The organized labor 
movement shares in this opinion; 
so do the progressive and indepen- 
dent voters. The Communists wel- 
come this unity of the labor and 
progressive forces of our city. We 
wish to do all we can to help this 
united city front against Hitler and 
Tammany.” 


This was our message on the air 
and in millions of leaflets. 


Only one Communist Council- 
manic candidate in each borough 
was left in the race. Under Propor- 
tional Representation, one could 
vote for the Communist candidate 
as well as for the other labor, anti- 
Hitler, and anti-Tammany candi- 
dates. 


The Communist Party had char- 
acterized O’Dwyer as the Tammany 
candidate supported by reaction- 
aries and appeasers. O’Dwyer was 
first sponsored by Hearst in his 
Journal-American. He was the 
carefully groomed candidate of the 
Kelly, Sullivan and Flynn ma- 
chines. The Deutscher Weckruf und 
Beobachter, official organ of the 
German-American Bund, had as 
early as July 17 announced: 


“La Guardia is pulling all strings 
to have himself elected to a third 
term as Mayor of Greater New 
York. La Guardia never has been 
the Mayor of all the component 
elements that make up the popula- 
tion of the metropolis. His whole 
concern has been for factions, the 
internationalists and German-bait- 
ers, hostile to large sections of the 
electorate. A large number of new 
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voters will be eligible to vote for 
Mayor this fall and all must regis- 
ter. Many of them are opposed to 
La Guardia and a third term.” 


Later in the campaign the local 
Nazis became much more careful 
but just as zealous in their work 
to defeat La Guardia. Quietly but 
effectively the Christian Fronters, 
the Coughlinites and the America 
Firsters did all they could to rally 
support for O’Dwyer. After Davies, 
the open appeaser, had been de- 
feated in the primaries and decided 
that it was wiser not to run as an 
independent, he threw his support 
openly to O’Dwyer. The Daily News 
of October 8 reported that Davies’ 
decision not to run as an indepen- 
dent “was greeted with glee in the 
headquarters of the Kings County 
D. A. O’Dwyer.” 

On the O’Dwyer ticket was Paul 
P. Rao, a fascist whose law firm had 
drawn up the original incorporation 
papers for the A.V. Publishing Com- 
pany, the corporate title of the 
Beobachter, as well as representing 
arrested Bund hooligans. Congress- 
man Martin J. Kennedy, a notorious 
appeaser, was a conspicuous worker 
for O’Dwyer. 

The Communists exposed 
O’Dwyer’s lip-service endorsement 
of President Roosevelt as calculated 
to create minimum damage for him 
among the appeasers and maximum 
confusion among the anti-Nazis and 
progressives. In answer to 
O’Dwyer’s red-baiting, the Commu- 
nists declared: “Communism is not 
the issue in the campaign, but unity 
against Nazism and Tammany is 
the issue.” 
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The Communists were the ones 
who raised most clearly and sharp- 
ly the real issue in the campaign— 
unity in the struggle against Hitler 
and against the appeaser-supported 
Tammany candidate; what the de- 
feat of La Guardia would mean to 
the city and nation as well as to 
the international struggle against 
Nazism. The Communists showed 
that foreign policy is inseparable 
from domestic policy in total de- 
fense against Hitler. The with- 
drawal statement and the anti- 
O’Dwyer campaign of the Commu- 
nist Party had effect. The Tammany 
candidate was heckled with embar- 
rassing questions at his _ public 
meetings. Tammany speakers were 
forced into the position of meeting 
the issues as presented by the Com- 
munist Party. 

Tammany drew heavily on party 
loyalty. Its big gums were called 
into action. Unable to submerge 
narrow partisan interest, Governor 
Lehman, Lieutenant Governor Po- 
letti, and Senator Wagner joined 
Farley and Flynn to defeat La 
Guardia. Attorney General Bennett 
and Solicitor General Epstein also 
gave their services. 

The labor movement and other 
anti-Nazi forces swung into action 
for La Guardia. George Meany, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the A. F. of L., 
end Thomas Lyons, State President 
of the A. F. of L., as well as Thomas 
Murtha and James C. Quinn of 
the City Central Trades and Labor 
Council, went on the air. C.LO. 
unions rallied their membership 
through special union committees, 
meetings and literature. Wendell 
Willkie, Judge Seabury, Manhattan 
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District Attorney Dewey, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise actively partici- 
pated in the campaign for La 
Guardia. 

Numerous committees represent- 
ing all phases of civic life, profes- 
sionals (actors, doctors, lawyers), 
business men, representative groups 
of citizens of foreign descent all 
pitched into this campaign which 
promised to end in a very close 
vote. La Guardia himself actively 
entered the campaign, but empha- 
sized good government, mainly lim- 
iting his reference to the struggie 
against Hitler as a “post-war prob- 
blem.” 

On October 24 came the endorse- 
ment of La Guardia by President 
Roosevelt on the basis that: “Mayor 
La Guardia and his administration 
have given to the city the most 
honest and, I believe, the most effi- 
cient municipal government.” 

And the President was careful to 
indicate that the city’s election: 
“Has no relationship to national 
politics but is confined to civic 
policies.” 

By this time the following had 
entered the New York City elec- 
tions: President Roosevelt, Willkie, 
Farley, Flynn, Lehman, Senator 
Wagner, Secretary of War Stimson, 
Assistant Secretary Berle, U.S. 
Housing Administrator Straus, 
Federal Works Administrator Car- 
mody, not to mention the ‘state 
officers. Yet all of these, including 
La Guardia (with the possible ex- 
ception of Willkie), denied that 
anything but local city government 
was involved! 


This almost disastrous attempt to 
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Tammany “went to town,” over the 
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deny the main issue had its effect in 
reducing the registration 34,000 be- 
low 1937 (Mayoralty election year) 
and 940,000 below the 1940 figure. 
It made possible the low level of 
political “discussion” in the last 
days before election. 

La Guardia, in a hasty state- 
ment to the press regarding an elec- 
tion decision by the N. Y. Court of 
Appeals, used the term “goniffs.” 
Governor Lehman unhesitatingly 
assumed that this was meant to ap- 
ply to himself and to his brother, 
the Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals—the highest court in the 
state. The incident was seized upon 
by Farley, Lehman and O’Dwyer 
and became the notorious “Goniff” 
issue—they tried to make it the 
issue in the last lap of the cam- 
paign. It was cleverly utilized by 
Tammany in order to imply that 
La Guardia had insulted, not only 
the Governor and his brother, but 
the Jewish people as a whole. 

The election campaign ended in a 
swamp of name-calling and abuse. 
The air waves were full of “liar,” 
“cabbage head,” “stooge,” “double- 
crosser.” But the people who went 
to the polls were not swept into the 
O’Dwyer camp by this final effort to 
confuse and deceive. The majority 
voted in a discriminating and 
heartening manner for La Guardia, 
for unity against Hitlerism abroad 
and against the corrupt Tammany 
machine in the city; they rejected 
the ticket which was supported by 
the Christian Fronters, the Cough- 
linites, and pro-Hitler forces gen- 
erally. There is no doubt, however, 
that this false issue with which 
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air and in thousands of unsigned 
mimeographed leaflets, had its effect 
upon many Jewish voters. 

Mayor La Guardia was elected 
with a plurality of 133,841. The 
vote was: La Guardia, 1,186,394; 
O’Dwyer, 1,052,553. 

The election of McGoldrick 
(Comptrolier), Morris (President of 
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the City Council), and the Borough 
Presidents of Manhattan and Rich- 
mond, give the Mayor a majority on 
the Board of Estimate. 

The following New York Mayor- 
alty voting chart shows the rela- 
tionship of political parties in 1937 
end 1941. (There was a 34,000 drop 
in registration in 1941). 


Tammany Vote 


Party 1937 1941 Comparison 
Democratic ........ 877,215 (Mahoney) 1,052,553 (O’Dwyer) +} 175,338 
La Guardia Vote 
Republican ...... 674,611 668,763 — 5,848 
SS Se 482,790 434,279 — 48,511 
ae 159,556 63,109 —- 96,447 
Progressive ...... 27,673 Not on ballot 

United City........ Not on ballot 20,225 


The Democrats increased their 
vote by 175,338 over 1937, gaining 
in all boroughs except Manhattan, 
with the largest increase in Queens, 
where O’Dwyer’s exceeded Ma- 
honey’s vote by 87,937, or 51 per 
cent. Half of the total city Demo- 
cratic gain is accounted for by 
Queens. The O’Dwyer forces con- 
centrated on Queens. The appeasers 
and Coughlinites had been very 
active there and they intensified 
their activity during the campaign. 
Queens has increased greatly in 
population and has many large 
German-speaking sections. It has a 
large middle-class population of 
civil service employees and small 
home owners. Certain large real 


estate and banking interests gained 


support for O’Dwyer by a clever 
appeal to the small home owners, 
blaming the city administration for 
“extravagance” and increased tax 
rates, and taking full advantage of 
certain misguided foreclosure pol- 
icies of the Federal housing author- 
ities. 

Queens, as the county of concen- 
trated new defense industry, has re- 
ceived insufficient attention from 
the labor-progressive-La Guardia 
forces. Efforts to organize these new 
and in many instances young work- 
ers have only just begun. Queens is 
the weakest county from the point 
of view of Communist organization 
and influence. 

It is worth noting that La Guar- 
dia received almost as many votes 
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in the Republican column as in 
1937, in spite of the fact that in the 
Bronx the regular Republican or- 
ganization openly worked for 
O’Dwyer, and in Queens the situ- 
ation was almost the same as in the 
Bronx with regard to the Republi- 
can machine. 

The A.L.P. vote was decisive, 
reaching almost its peak strength of 
1937, and contributing more than a 
third (36 per cent) to La Guardia’s 
total vote. La Guardia’s strength 
was greatest in the working class 
sections of the city. The increased 
activity of the labor movement, and 
even the beginning of political unity 
in the labor movement, made pos- 
sible this victory of La Guardia in 
a confused and bitter struggle be- 
tween the La Guardia-Roosevelt 
and the Tammany (appeaser-sup- 
ported) camps. The A.L.P. vote is a 
real gain for labor, a gain in spite 
of two years of bitter strife and fac- 
tionalism among the top leadership. 
The A.L.P. vote in New York City 
from its inception is: 


1936 — 238,765 (For President) 
1937 — 482,790 (For Mayor) 
1938 — 340,749 (For Governor) 
1940 — 315,777 (For President) 
1941 — 434,297 (For Mayor) 


The City Fusion lost 60 per cent 
of its vote, demonstrating thereby 
that good government, though a 
very important issue, was not the 
decisive one in this campaign. 

In addition to electing a progres- 
sive anti-Hitler city administration, 
the voters defeated the two worst 
red-baiters and open appeasers, 
“Rubber-hose” Harvey (Republican 
Borough President) of Queens, and 
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the fascist Rao (Democrat), candi- 
date for the State Supreme Court 
on the O’Dwyer ticket. (The defeat 
of Harvey, on the Republican ticket, 
while welcome to all progressives, 
was partly due to the O’Dwyer 
sweep in Queens on the Democratic 
ticket.) Tammany lost its county 
and judicial candidates in Manhat- 
tan. Boss Kelly of Brooklyn and 
Flynn, national chairman of the 
Democratic Party and boss of the 
Bronx, were unable to hold these 
two largest boroughs of Greater 
New York against the La Guardia 
ticket. 

In passing, let us take due notice 
of the role of the Socialist Party, 
which was on the scene with its 
appeaser, anti-La Guardia candi- 
date, Dr. Hartman. He did what he 
could to help O’Dwyer, while him- 
self making a bid for the votes of 
muddled pacifists. He even openly 
expressed approval of the anti- 
Semitic content in Lindbergh’s Des 
Moines speech. In spite of consider- 
able press and radio publicity, he 
received a total of 24,145 votes. 

To sum up: 

With anti-Hitlerism the real issue 
of the election, and New Yorkers 
overwhelmingly anti-Hitler, why 
then the small plurality for La 
Guardia? The answer is that the 
lines were not clearly drawn, that 
the main issue was beclouded, with 
the result that the anti-Hitler vote 
was divided. 

The Mayor did not help a great 
deal to clear the issues. In a num- 
ber of speeches he concentrated on 
the post-war period as though Hit- 
lerism was a closed chapter. Over- 
looking the urgent need of bending 
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all efforts for national defense, he 
spoke as though the questions of 
war mobilization and national unity 
were already achieved. Thus, in an 
address before City College students 
on September 30 he said: 


“We are ready for any war emer- 
gency. The war will end through 
our help to the Allies, or we might 
be attacked—and we are ready for 
that. Our real problem comes after 
the war ends.” 


And further: 


“We have solved our problems of 
defense production, training, pro- 
tection of our shore-line, and inter- 
national rights, and we have fi- 
nanced this emergency, but we have 
not solved the social and economic 
post-war problems.” 


The New York City electorate 
has been and remains predominant- 
ly Democratic. President Roosevelt 
is the leader of the anti-Hitler front 
and his leadership is associated in 
the minds of the people with the 


Democratic Party. Moreover, the 
Democratic Party in New York City 
placed over itself the protective 
cloak of professed support of Roose- 
velt’s policies. The contribution of 
Governor Lehman and U.S. Senator 
Robert F. Wagner—prominent fig- 
ures in the anti-Hitler camp and, 
especially the latter, with a fine 
record in progressive social legisla- 
tion—who were prevailed upon to 
act “regular” and to lend active 
support to the Democratic ticket, 
counted heavily—on the wrong side 
of the fence. In short, everything 
possible was done by the anti-La 
Guardia strategists to confuse the 
electorate and to corral the anti- 
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Hitler vote for 
Party ticket. 

In the face of these facts, the 
Democratic Mayoralty candidate 
was nevertheless defeated. The ma- 
jority of the New York City elec. 
torate proved able to see through 
the Tammany demagoguery and to 
recognize La Guardia as the real 
anti-Hitler candidate. 

Unfortunately, the La Guardia 
forces did not bring forward boldly 
enough the main issue—the need 
for anti-Hitler unity to defeat the 
appeaser-supported Tammany can- 
didate, O’Dwyer. This facilitated 
the shameless demagoguery of the 
O’Dwyer campaign, and at times 
the side-tracking of the main issue, 
with much discussion and acrimony 
over trivial or red-herring issues— 
La Guardia’s “travels,” “part-time 
Mayor”—and the vituperations over 
the “goniff” issue in the last days of 
the campaign. It was the labor 
movement and the Communist 
Party that emphasized the main 
issue and kept it before the voters 
throughout the campaign. 

It is to the credit of labor and 
progressives generally that as the 
campaign progressed the candidates 
—including La Guardia—gave in- 
creased attention to the central 
issue facing the American people. 
Thus in a number of meetings, par- fj 
ticularly under the auspices of la- | 
bor, in the last weeks of the cam- jj 
paign, La Guardia came forward, | 
raising the issue of anti-Hitlerism. 

The anti-Hitler record of La 
Guardia, his close personal and po | 
litical relationship with Roosevelt, 
as well as the electorate’s increasing 
awareness as to the nature of the 


the Democratic 
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two opposing camps in the elec- 
tions, drew support, regardless of 
political alignment. Very effective 
in deciding the election was the 
growing stress laid by La Guardia 
in the latter stages of the campaign, 
on the real issue in the election as 
brought forward by labor and the 
Communists. The vote cut across 
party lines. 

However, the demagoguery of 
O’Dwyer and the political weak- 
nesses of La Guardia’s campaign 
made it possible for O’Dwyer to get 
the large vote he obtained. It ac- 
counts for La Guardia’s small plu- 
rality in our overwhelmingly anti- 
Hitler city. The O’Dwyer vote is not 
an appeaser vote. The open ap- 
peaser forces are relatively weak. 
They dared not fly their own flag, 


to attempt to rally mass support for 


an avowed appeaser candidate. 
They rallied arouna O’Dwyer. They 
were out to defeat La Guardia, real- 
izing fully that this would be a vic- 
tory for the pro-Hitler forces 
throughout the world. 

This strategy of the appeasers 
proved to be very dangerous. The 
lesson for the 1942 Gubernatorial 
and Congressional elections is clear. 
Demagogy and deceit are an essen- 
tial part of the appeasers’ strategy; 
their alignments will not bear labels 
clearly differentiating who is who. 
The anti-Hitler forces will have to 
be on the alert, smoking out the ap- 
peasers, getting things “‘on the rec- 
ord,” bolstering up and stiffening 
the backbone of many anti-Hitler 
Progressives who may be misled or 
May place party regularity above 
the historic needs of the day and 
the safety of the nation. Labor’s 
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duties and responsibilities in the 
national front are heavy. It will be 
decisive in the 1942 elections as it 
was this year. The analysis and 
study of the 1941 campaign holds 
many lessons for, and must be the 
beginning of, the very important 
election campaign of 1942. 


The Council Elections 


While Tammany retains a major- 
ity in the City Council, the results 
in various ways indicate the anti- 
Hitler, anti-Tammany sentiments of 
the electors, and their deep desire 
for national unity. Borough Presi- 
dent Isaacs, denied the Republican 
nomination for the same office, was 
elected to the City Council. Meyer 
Goldberg, leader of a Smash Hitler 
Conference in his community (the 
lower East Side of Manhattan), won 
a seat in the Council. The Reverend 
Adam Clayton Powell, the labor- 
progressive unity candidate of the 
Negro -people, is the first Negro 
elected to the City Council since 
that body replaced the old Board 
of Aldermen. The A.L.P. doubled 
its representation in the City Coun- 
cil. Three women were elected, two 
of whom are progressives. Harry 
Laidler, a Norman Thomas Social- 
ist, refused renomination by the 
A.L.P. and running as an indepen- 
dent, was defeated. For the first 
time in the history of our city the 
voters elected a Communist to a city 
office, and Peter V. Cacchione is the 
Communist Councilman-elect from 
Brooklyn. 


The Party Vote 


The total Communist first choice 
vote (under P.R.) in 1941 was 
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71,399. In 1937 it was 74,148. The 
figures by boroughs are: 








1937 1941 
Manhattan ...... 18,354 14,130 
SEE itemise iia 20,946 18,573 
Brooklyn .......... 30,237 34,748 
QUEENS _ ......c0000 4,611 3,948 
) 7) | 74,148 71,399 


The final count after pick-up of 
other choices was: 





1937 1941 
Manhattan ........ 19,783 14,380 
a 24,108 19,030 
Brooklyn .......... 41,564 48,536 
QUEENS. .......ccce00e 4,951 4,034 
ENG: ‘ctasionsinna 90,406 85,980 


In 1937 there was a total of 
2,013,101 valid votes cast in the 
Councilmanic election (in the four 
boroughs above), in 1941 only 
1,869,883. The difference is ac- 
counted for by the greater number 
of invalid votes. The valid votes 
cast declined by slightly more than 
4 per cent compared to 1937. The 
party vote declined by 3 per cent 
compared to the 1937 vote. In 
Brooklyn the party gained both 
absolutely and relatively as com- 
pared to 1937. 

Thus, the party vote—the total of 
first choice votes in the whole city— 
shows an absolute decline of over 
3 per cent. Considered relatively, 
taking the total valid votes as a base 
of reference, it would seem to be 
very slightly better than stationary 
as against 1937. But if we study the 
vote by boroughs we find a very 
significant discrepancy: while in 
Brooklyn our vote shows an in- 
crease of 15 per cent, the other three 
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boroughs registered a decline rang- 
ing from 11 per cent in the Bronx 
to over 20 per cent in Manhattan. 
This divergence, and the reasons 
behind it, deserve the most careful 
study by the local comrades. 
Cacchione picked up votes as the 
count progressed from candidates of 
all political parties and of various 
national groups, reflecting the effec- 
tiveness of the Communist cam- 
paign for unity in the struggle 
against Hitlerism and the ap- 
peaser-supported Tammany ticket. 


Results of the Campaign 


What do the results indicate? 

1. The people of New York are 
anti-fascist, anti-Hitler. The vote 
cast for La Guardia, predicated on 
his own anti-fascist record and two 
endorsements by President Roose- 
velt, clearly is a vote for the for- 
eign policies of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. At the same time, the 
bulk of the vote for O’Dwyer (a 
little over a million) was not a vote 
for appeasement but indicated to a 
considerable extent a successful bid 
for the anti-Nazi vote. 

That the O’Dwyer vote is not an 
appeasement vote is_ indicated, 
among other things, by the defeat 
of“Rubber-hose” Harvey in Queens, 
the same borough where O’Dwyer 
had a plurality of 92,000 over 
La Guardia. Harvey has never 
missed an opportunity to attack the 
President and his policies, and was 
clearly identified with the open 
fascists. 

Thus the La Guardia plurality 
vote is only a partial reflection of 
the overwhelming anti-fascist senti- 
ment of the people of New York. 
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Yet it would be erroneous and 
dangerous to minimize the strength 
of the appeasers. 

This opens the perspective and 
poses the task of the people, name- 
ly: (a) to proceed in the direction 
of a speedy crystallization of a na- 
tional anti-Hitler front movement; 
and (b) to intensify activity, rais- 
ing sharply the issue of the danger 
to America, the menace of Hitlerism 
to the security and independence of 
our nation. 

2. The vote in New York City re- 
flects a shifting and cutting across 
party lines on the part of the voters. 
This phenomenon is predicated on 
two political trends: (a) the trend 
in the direction of war against Hit- 
lerism, and (b) that of the forces 
who are for surrender to Hitlerism. 
These fundamental trends are par- 
ticularly important in the light of 
the coming 1942 Congressional- 
Gubernatorial elections. In this 
light it becomes imperative to ex- 
pose appeaser elements—no matter 
around whom they center and crys- 
tallize their forces—as well as to 
unite all anti-Hitler forces regard- 
less of party affiliation. 

3. One of the most positive fea- 
tures of the campaign was the de- 
cisive role of labor. The endorse- 
ment of the Mayor by both central 
bodies of organized labor, A. F. of L. 
and C.I.0., the solid backing of the 
A.L.P. was significant. This support 
indicated labor’s growing appreci- 
ation of the main issues involved 
end a correct evaluation of the 
forces at play. 

However, while labor was united 
cn top, it did not succeed in rally- 
ing solidly the rank and file be- 
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hind the candidacy of La Guardia. 
It is a fact that a considerable sec- 
ition of the organized workers, 
members of the C.I.0. as well as of 
the A. F. of L., voted for the 
O’Dwyer ticket. 

This can be ascribed to the fact 
that vital problems of the foreign 
policy were not sufficiently and 
clearly presented to the iabor 
movement, which was reflected in 
an underestimation of the danger 
to America and its stake in the war. 
This is partly responsible for the 
slow initiative of labor to the 
“Battle for Production.” It is fur- 
ther due to the failure of organized 
labor to lead the fight for the Neu- 
trality Repeal Bill in Congress. It 
was shown in this election by the 
siowness of the C.I.O. in overcom- 
ing differences with the City Admin- 
istration and rallying its maximum 
strength for the election of La 
Guardia. 

The lessons are clear. Had there 
been complete progressive unity 
throughout the city, the composition 
of the City Council would have been 
different. In Bronx County, where 
unity existed around the labor can- 
didates, two labor Councilmen were 
elected, with a total A.L.P. vote of 
135,000. In Brooklyn, however, be- 
cause of the lack of unity, despite 
174,000 votes received by the A.L.P., 
cnly one A.L.P. Councilman came 
through. 

4. Despite the absence of com- 
plete unity, La Guardia received 
434,000 votes on the A.L.P. line—a 
substantial gain over that party’s 
1940 vote. What does this show? 
The A.L.P. is an important factor 
in the politics of New York and may 
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well prove to be the decisive factor 
in the Gubernatorial and Congres- 
sional elections of 1942. This fact 
places a great responsibility upon 
the leaders of that party, both bor- 
ough and state—upon the leaders of 
the organized labor movement. 

If labor is to play its part, as it 
must, in these crucial times, if labor 
is to guarantee in 1942 the election 
of an anti-Hitler Governor, if New 
York is to elect representatives to 
Congress next year who will sup- 
port the foreign policies aimed at 
the destruction of Hitlerism, if New 
York labor is to play its part in 
achieving the military annihilation 
of Nazism, then, among other things, 
unity within the A.L.P. must pre- 
vail, unity at all costs. The question 
of control or leadership pales into 
insignificance compared to the main 
issue. All other issues and differ- 
ences must be submerged. Any 
other policy, placing factional poli- 
tics above unity, will play into the 
hands of the appeasers. 

5. The correct application of the 
policy of unity resulted in a his- 
toric victory, the election of the 
first Negro Councilman, A. Clayton 
Powell, Jr. It is a fitting election 
climax to the long struggle for 
Negro rights, for proper representa- 
tion in government of Negro con- 
stituencies. This victory was pos- 
sible only because of the unity of 
the anti-Hitler forces, Negro and 
white, behind the Roosevelt-La 
Guardia camp, which Powell repre- 
sented. It shows that the struggle 
for Negro rights and gains can be 
waged only by fighting against and 
defeating the pro-Hitler forces. The 
election of Dr. Powell not only gives 
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representation to the Negro people 
in this legislative body, which in it 
self is of tremendous political sig- 
nificance, it also is a warning to the 
politicians of both old parties that 
the Negro people will not remain 
satisfied with election promises that 
are forgotten after election day. 

In the election of Dr. Powell, the 
Negro people rejected the practice 
of the old _ parties—nominating 
Negroes but making no serious ef- 
fort to elect them for the purpose 
of simply attracting the Negro vote. 

The election of Powell is a re- 
pudiation of the ugly and unscien- 
tific “theory” of race superiority, as 
it is a refutation of the argument 
that Negroes vote and think only 
along nationalist lines, ignoring the 
main problem facing the people asa 
whole. 

On the contrary, it indicates 
that Negroes can unite both within 
their own ranks for the election of a 
Negro and at the same time join 
with other sections of the popula- 
tion in the struggle against the main 
enemy. Powell, the Negro candidate 
of the A.L.P., endorsed by labor, 
progressive, and good government 
forces, as well as by the Mayor, was 
elected, while the Negro Tammany 
candidate, Stout, was defeated. The 
election of Powell was a victory for 
the whole anti-fascist camp. 

6. The importance of ational 
groups in New York City is more 
evident than ever before. The over- 
whelming anti-Hitler sentiment of 
the Jewish people which was no 
fully reflected in the vote must now 
be given full expression. The et- 
tire Jewish people can be united 
and made an integral part of the 
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national front against Hitler. The 
large La Guardia vote in the Italian 
Assembly Districts shows that a 
proper approach to the national as- 
pirations of the Italian people, a 
correct and patient explanation of 
the effects in Italy of Nazi domina- 
tion, and the danger to all Ameri- 
cans of a Nazi victory, will bring 
the vast majority of A.aericans of 
Italian descent into the national 
front. 

Among the Irish-American masses 
there is no love for Hitler. It is the 
old hatred for Great Britain which 
is the obstacle to tneir full partici- 
pation in the anti-Hitler camp. A 
free and independent Ireland is pos- 
sible only in a world free of the 
Nazi menace. To bring this message 
to the Irish-Americans is the task 
of the anti-Hitler forces. The vote 
in the German sections shows that 
increased activity there can crys- 
tallize and unify the existing anti- 
Nazi sentiment in the German sec- 
tion of our city’s population. 

The Negro people registered the 
largest plurality for La Guardia. 
Increased struggle against discrim- 
ination and for equal rights for the 
Negro people is an essential part of 
the struggle for national unity in 
our city and nation. The Powell 
victory is only the beginning of 
complete unity of the Negro people 
and for their full inclusion as equal 
partners in the national all-out 
effort to defeat Hitlerism. 

7. The New York municipal elec- 
tions confirm once more that red- 
baiting has grown too stale for pub- 
lic consumption—and from a prac- 
tical point of view it doesn’t pay. 
Mahoney red-baited in 1937 and 
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was licked. O’Dwyer used the same 
method with the same result. The 
people and the working class are 
too mature to believe that La 
Guardia is a Communist, or that 
Communism was the issue in the 
New York election. The workers 
have learned much about the Com- 
munist Party, its workings, its prin- 
ciples, its sincerity. They have seen 
the Communists unselfishly and 
tirelessly working for the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism. The workers re- 
member the call of the Communist 
Party and its leader, Earl Browder, 
to defend Loyalist Spain when that 
country and its people were in a 
life-and-death struggle with the 
same forces which today threaten 
American security and indepen- 
dence. 

8. The election of Peter V. Ca- 
cchione to the City Council is not 
solely a victory of the Communist 
Party. This victory belongs to the 
people, to the anti-fascist camp as 
well as to the Communist Party. It 
confirms the correctness of the 
Communists’ main plank in the 
election campaign—the unity of all 
the people to defeat Hitlerism. At 
the same time, it is a tribute to the 
effectiveness of the party’s local 
election campaign in Brooklyn and 
of the mass appeal of the candidate. 
Peter V. Cacchione is a Communist 
community leader. He represented 
the aspirations and desires of the 
common people. His long record of 
struggle for the unemployed, for 
local civic improvements and 
against discrimination, not only of 
Italians but of Jews and Negroes as 
well, had earned for him the love of 
progressives regardless of political 
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cpinion. Many veterans remem- 
bered his role in the bonus march, 
his struggle against Hoover “pros- 
perity.” His neighbors knew him, 
his wife and his son. The women of 
Brooklyn remembered his leader- 
ship in the struggle for schools, 
nurseries and health centers. Thou- 
sands of homes were canvassed, the 
radio and millions of leaflets told 
the story of the anti-Hitler Brook- 
lyn candidate of the Communist 
Party—the railroad worker, Peter 
V. Cacchione. 

Councilman-elect Cacchione is 
living proof of the voters’ repudi- 
ation of red-baiting, of the maturity 
of the electorate. 

The election of Peter V. Ca- 
cchione to the Council reflects the 
great desire of the people for na- 
tional unity, since the Communists 
placed as the central issue in the 
campaign the defense of our coun- 
try, the great need for national 
unity and the urgent necessity to 
war on Hitler now. The people re- 
sponded and elected Cacchione as 
part of that great people’s effort to 
win the war against Hitler, to pre- 
serve our country’s national exist- 
ence and independence. 

9. While the O’Dwyer vote in 
Queens, as in the city generally, is 
not an appeaser vote, the appeasers 
are, however, strongest in that bor- 
cugh. The task of the anti-Hitler 
forces is to offset and eliminate the 
activity and influence of the Cough- 
linite and America First forces. Our 
Party must take careful note of the 
weakness of our campaign in 
Queens, our failure to understand 
fully the recent changes that have 
taken place there. These weaknesses 
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must be corrected. The Communist 
Party must make Queens a concen- 
tration point with emphasis on 
strengthening the anti-Hitler move- 
ment, building the party and in- 
creasing the circulation of the Daily 
Worker and Sunday Worker. 


The Role of the Party 


The Communist Party made its 
chief contribution to the people's 
victory through its correct political 
analysis of the main issue and the 
forces in the campaign. While full 
clarity on the nature of the main 
election issue was not achieved, 
O’Dwyer was forced to meet this 
issue, and La Guardia’s emphasis 
on the need for anti-Hitler unity 
increased as the campaign pro- 
gressed. 

The withdrawal of the Commu- 
nist city-wide ticket was an exam- 
ple of how everything can and must 
be subordinated to the main issue. 
All obstacles must be overcome to 
carry into life the policy of our par- 
ty—national unity in the struggle 
against Hitlerism. The historic na- 
tional task of the period demands 
unity of all Americans—we did all 
in our power to meet this demand. 

The inseparable bond between 
domestic and foreign policy—the 
full significance of appeaser support 
for the reactionary and _ corrupt 
Tammany machine—was brought to 
the electorate primarily by the 
Communists. The Communist influ- 
ence and strength was used to help 
unify the ranks of labor and the 
progressive movement generally. 

Much remains to be done. The po- 
litical unity of labor, both in the 
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trade union movement and in the 
AL.P., must be extended and deep- 
ened to include the entire rank- 
and-file membership. Closer bonds 
can be established between the la- 
bor movement and the other anti- 
Hitler forces. The Powell victory 
opens up the possibility of further 
developing the unity of the Negro 
people in collaboration with the 
whole anti-Hitler camp. Our work 
among the national groups must be 
intensified to correspond more 
closely to the needs and the possi- 
bilities. 

The entire nation is benefited by 
the strengthening of any section of 
it which sincerely and honestly par- 
ticipates in the struggle for full war 
mobilization, military and civil, for 
the destruction of Hitlerism. The 
entire effort of the Communists is 
bent upon building the anti-Hitler 
front. With this consideration, clear- 
ly the release of Earl Browder, the 
building of the Communist Party, 
and the circulation of the Daily 
Worker and Sunday Worker are not 
only of the utmost importance to 
the Communists, but are important 
to the advance of the common na- 
tional effort. 

The elections are over. The peo- 
ple have scored a victory in the 
election of La Guardia, the increase 
of progressive representation in the 
City Council (Isaacs, Powell, etc.), 
the increased strength of the A.L.P., 
the election of Cacchione. The 
party worked harder than ever be- 
fore—campaigning with more can- 
vassing, more radio broadcasts, 
more literature. Yet, the entire con- 
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duct of the party campaign, the 
tempo, the standards of achieve- 
ment and objectives set were too 
much in line with previous years 
and former campaigns. The full 
significance of the new situation in 
the country and the needs and pos- 
sibilities thereof were not fully 
seen. 

The incoming City Council can 
play its part in forging the unity of 
the people of New York as part of 
that great American National Front. 
The new Council, opening in Janu- 
ary, 1942, must witness a group 
of men and women conscious of the 
grave danger to their country, alert 
to the responsibilities placed upon 
them by the electorate. 

Over our people still hang clouds 
of insecurity and danger as long as 
the march of the fascist hordes in 
Europe continues. The fight on the 
Eastern Front continues in all its 
ferocity. The people of Europe, sub- 
jugated or menaced by Hitlerism, 
call to us for aid. Hence the job of 
America, to help destroy fascism, 
has just begun. The process of uni- 
fication of labor must be completed. 
Election campaign wounds must be 
healed and differences forgotten 
among the patriots of America. All 
sincere anti-fascists, all liberty-lov- 
ing people must unite in one great 
force to assure the safety of our 
homes, the security of our people. 

Labor and all true anti-fascists 
must take the initiative in rallying 
the people, regardless of party affili- 
ation, of religion, race or color, in a 
true national front for the annihila- 
tion of Hitlerism. 





CIVILIAN DEFENSE AND MORALE—A VITAL 
FACTOR IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
HITLERISM 


BY HERBERT BENJAMIN 


IVILIAN morale has always 

played an important role in de- 
termining the outcome of wars 
throughout the ages in every part 
of the world. Such was the case also 
in the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars in our own land. History re- 
cords numerous instances when 
military victories failed to be de- 
cisive because the people, the ci- 
vilian population. could noi bt «vb 
dued. 

Today the role of civilians and 
civilian morale is more decisive 
than ever. Modern warfare, involv- 
ing far larger armed forces and 
vast, costly equipment, not only 
places more onerous burdens on the 
civilian population but makes much 
heavier demands upon civilian ef- 
fort and civilian morale. Moreover, 
modern warfare is to a large extent 
carried directly to the civilian pop- 
ulation in their homes, fields and 
workshops. Some of the most ex- 
tensive and violent military opera- 
tions of present-day wars are 
directed against the people rather 
than against their armies. The 
homes of industrial workers and 


farmers are the objects of far more 
furious and destructive assaults 
than those directed against the 
strongest fortresses in earlier wars. 

Shanghai, Chunking, Addis Ab- 
aba, Madrid, Guernica, Barcelona, 
Warsaw, Oslo, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
London, Coventry, and the many 
other cities subjected to cruel bom- 
bardment, in some cases reduced to 
ruins by aircraft and tanks, are 
grim and tragic reminders that 
modern warfare does not differenti- 
ate between uniformed men en- 
gaged in active military service and 
civilian non-combatants of what- 
ever age or sex. The feats of cour- 
age and fortitude performed by the 
people of Britain and, most recently, 
by the defenders of Kiev, Odessa, 
Leningrad and Moscow, are indica- 
tive of the kind of trials for which 
liberty-loving people must be pre- 
pared in these, our times. They are 
at the same time an admonition to 
responsible leadership as to the kind 
and degree of preparation that must 
be made to assure the best results 
from the courage and fortitude of 
the people. 
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It has been well said: “The man 
when at his best is worth many 
times the ramparts behind which he 
fights.” But this well-deserved trib- 
ute to the bravery and resourceful- 
ness of the people does not justify 
failure by their responsible leaders 
to assure maximum preparation, 
organization and fortification. 

In Madrid and later in the vari- 
ous British cities, civilian defense 
was organized only after the war 
had begun and in the midst of at- 
tack. In the Soviet Union, prepara- 
tions for civilian defense were be- 
gun many years ago, in 1926, when 
the leaders of the Soviet people, 
with their characteristic foresight, 
transformed the V.N.O. (Military 
Scientific Society), which had been 
formed in 1920, into the O.S.O. (So- 
ciety for Assistance to Defense). 
One year later, Voroshilov proposed 
the unification of O.S.O. with 
Aviakhim, which represented a 
previous merger of the Society of 
Friends of Chemical Defense with 
the Society of Friends of the Air 
Force. Thus, as early as 1927, the 
Soviet people, realizing the nature 
of modern warfare, began, through 
the Osoaviakhim, to prepare civilian 
defense and civilian participation in 
the development of the armed might 
of the U.S.S.R. When Hitler 
launched his dastardly attack upon 
the Soviet Union this civilian de- 
fense organization had an active, 
trained membership of 15,000,000 
men and women. 

Members of the British and Am- 
erican missions who visited Moscow 
and were present during Nazi bomb- 
ing raids over the city have ex- 
pressed their amazement and ad- 
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miration at the orderliness and ef- 
ficiency of the civilian as well as 
military defense organization. Some 
of these observers mistakenly assert 
that this effectiveness is, in part at 
least, peculiar to “dictatorship” and 
is impossible of emulation where 
the people are unaccustomed to 
obeying “orders” from a “dictator.” 
The real reason for these and other 
“amazing” feats of the Soviet peo- 
ple and their army is far more in- 
structive. Soviet citizens, who love 
their country as people everywhere 
love their native land, are united, 
know why they are fighting, and in 
addition have been trained by a 
clearheaded leadership which fore- 
saw long ago that millions of civil- 
ians would have to know how to de- 
fend themselves. Millions of women, 
as well as men of all ages, were en- 
couraged to learn how to shoulder 
a gun, don a gas mask, extinguish 
fires, clear away wreckage, serve as 
air-raid wardens and watchers, use 
air-raid shelters, give first aid to 
victims of poison gas or bombs, and 
perform the many other emergency 
duties required of civilians under 
conditions of modern total warfare. 
The reason is not dictatorial com- 
mand but appreciation by the So- 
viet citizens of what needs to be 
done to defend themselves, their 
neighbors, their cities and their so- 
cialist fatherland. They know how 
to defend themselves and their 
country, and they possess the or- 
ganization that makes performance 
of their duties possible. 


Civilian Defense in the U.S. 


As part of the national defense 
program, our own government has 
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launched and is gradually develop- 
ing organization and training for 
civilian defense. By an Executive 
Order of President Roosevelt, on 
May 27, 1941, the United States Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense (O.C.D.) 
was established with Mayor La 
Guardia as Director. This agency is 
charged with the important task of 
coordinating and directing the ef- 
forts of the many voluntary organ- 
izations and agencies, and of initi- 
ating and directing the great variety 
of activities essentia] to civilian de- 
fense under conditions of modern 
warfare. 

The program offered by the Office 
of Civilian Defense shows a real 
grasp of what must be done to de- 
velop and maintain civilian morale, 
as well as the technical forms of 
civilian defense. Contrary to pop- 
ular misconception, civilian defense 
is not limited to the considerable 
number of special technical func- 
tions required when a civilian pop- 
ulation is under attack. As outlined 
in a manual of the Office of Civilian 
Defense,* these specialized functions 
for which volunteers are urged to 
train represent only a very small 
fraction of the long list of essential 
civilian defense services. They are 
enumerated in the first section, en- 
titled “Volunteer Opportunities in 
Civilian Protection Programs.” 

As against this list of fifteen serv- 
ices to be performed by those who 
volunteer and are trained as air- 
raid wardens, messengers, nurses’ 
aides, fire-watchers, rescue squads, 
decontamination corps, demolition 


*A Civilian Defense Volunteer Office; What 
It Is, How It Is Set Up, What It Does, How to 
Organize lt, O.C.D., Washington, D. C. 
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and clearance crews, etc., there is a 
list of hundreds of services and 
functions with which active mem- 
bers of all organizations concerned 
with the social welfare of the peo- 
ple are already familiar. In fact, 
many hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of members of trade unions, 
fraternal and other civic and com- 
munity organizaticns have been 
conducting and promoting such ac- 
tivities for years, often in the face 
of official hostility and opposition. 
Now they are officially urged to in- 
crease and improve such activities 
in the interest of national defense. 

For example, Section Two of the 
Civilian Defense program deals with 
“Volunteer Opportunities in Pro- 
grams for Unity.” This section sug- 
gests the development of “forums or 
town hall meetings, discussing local, 
national and international topics, 
etc.,” and nine other activities, in- 
cluding such as “will bring people 
of different nationalities together,” 
“work on committees concerned 
with promoting and safeguarding 
civil liberties,” and “work for im- 
proved intergroup relations.” 

Others of the thirteen sections in- 
to which the program is divided 
deal with volunteer opportunities in 
relation to “special service for men 
in uniform and defense industry 
workers,” consumer problems, hous- 
ing, health, education, nutrition, 
child care, war relief organizations, 
etc. 

Even a brief glance at this long 
list of social and community serv- 
ices cannot but create a favorable 
impression for any one concerned 
with the social welfare of the peo- 
ple as well as with the defense of 
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our nation. It is highly significant 
that the Federal Government con- 
siders it necessary to sponsor such 
a program as an essential part of 
the national defense effort. For 
through this program the Govern- 
ment frankly declares, not only that 
civilian defense is an important part 
of national defense, but also that the 
social and economic conditions of 
the people are decisive in determin- 
ing our ability to meet and defeat 
the attack by the forces of the fas- 
cist Axis. This program, in principle 
and in its major details, is deserv- 
ing of general zpproval and support. 
A vital part of the civilian defense 
program involves the promotion of 
the closest relations between the 
men in the armed forces and the 
civilian population. The work of 
such groups as the United Service 
Organizations (U.S.O.), Citizens’ 
Army and Navy Welfare Commit- 
tees, and others, while subject to 
improvement, is extremely valuable 
in this connection, and worthy of 
the support of the trade unions, fra- 
ternal organizations, youth groups 
and other people’s organizations. 
The ways of giving comfort and 
support to the men in the armed 
forces, of strengthening morale and 
of preparing them to deal with the 
traitorous, pro-fascist counsels ema- 
nating from “America First,” are 
limitless. Without undertaking any 
detailed analysis here, it is possible 
to note such commonplace but basic 
activities as arranging leaves for 
national or religious holidays, rais- 
ing funds through block parties and 
other means to pay for transporta- 
tion, and regular letter-writing to 
fellow-trade union members. 
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The serious shortcomings in our 
civilian defense preparations are not 
in the program but in its execution. 
And here, as in all phases of our na- 
tional defense effort, the chief 
weaknesses are due to inadequate 
appreciation in official as well as 
unofficial quarters of the imminence 
of the dangers that face our country. 

While the Federal Directors ap- 
pear to understand the urgency as 
well as the general importance of 
the civilian defense program, many 
of the officials designated to head 
the program in the states and local 
communities are still suffering from 
political myopia and chronic in- 
ertia. All too many state and city 
officials still consider Hitlerism to 
be a remote threat. (Some are not 
even disposed to look upon Hitler- 
ism as a threat to be repelled, but 
consider it rather a solution to be 
welcomed.) Many of the officials 
who have been entrusted with the 
preparation of our civilian defense 
are still much more concerned with 
their own personal political inter- 
ests than with the interests of the 
country, the community and the 
people. Yet such state and local of- 
ficials have been placed in charge 
of this vital program simply be- 
cause they hold a given political job. 
Not all of these are entirely lacking 
patriotism. Few of them are Quis- 
lings. But they simply fail to under- 
stand the grave peril to America in 
Hitler’s drive for world conquest. 
They are too preoccupied with 
“business as usual” to give serious 
consideration to the lessons of the 
numerous cities and countries that 
have experienced the ruthlessness of 
fascist warfare. 
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The apathy, lethargy, thoughtless- 
ness and lack of vision in official 
circles, as well as the deliberate 
treachery of “America Firsters” and 
other pro-fascists who occupy key 
positions in state and municipal 
governments, are largely responsible 
for the alarming lag in our civilian 
defense preparations and activities. 
Here, as in all cases where the na- 
tional defense effort is retarded by 


official incompetence and neglect, 


the only remedy is to encourage and 
stimulate the initiative of the peo- 
ple. Just as workers in defense in- 
dustries must overcome obstructions 
to all-out production due to negli- 
gence, incompetence and sabotage 
by employers and management, so 
too must the people of every com- 
munity and state assume respon- 
sibility for organizing and develop- 
ing the civilian defense program 
even where responsible officials fail 
in their duty. 

The Battle of Production is vital- 
ly affected by the degree of progress 
in developing civilian defense. The 
civilian defense program recognizes 
the importance of creating and 
maintaining conditions that will 
help workers in defense industries 
to reach maximum productivity. 
This involves, first of all, the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the 
workers and their families. It in- 
volves also the development of 
civilian morale within each commu- 
nity which will inspire all who live 
in it, especially those working in 
defense industries, with the deter- 
mination to outproduce Hitler in or- 
der to secure the military defeat of 
Hitlerism. 
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Local Initiative Is Essentia! 


Fortunately, those directing the 
Federal Civilian Defense program 
understand that defense of the com- 
munity must be organized on the 
basis of the initiative of the men 
and women of the community. 
While too much reliance is stil] 
placed on officials who have been 


‘designated to head and start the or- 


ganization of civilian defense, the 
program once launched is commit- 
ted to the supervision of a commu- 
nity body, the “Local Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office.” This office 
is in fact a bureau which is com- 
posed of representatives of all pos- 
sible organizations and agencies in 
the community. Or, as it is described 
in the manual issued by the USS. 
Office of Civilian Defense, 


“... the Volunteer Office is a co- 
ordinating service belonging to the 
whole community, it is administered 
by a board composed of men and 
women, representative, as far as 
practical, of all interested commu- 
nity groups—women’s organizations, 
labor organizations, men’s civic or- 
ganizations, patriotic organizations, 
church groups, social agency boards, 
fraternal orders, etc. The board 
should be strictly non-political in 
character... .” 


This broad and _ representative 
council is the basic unit of the na- 
tionwide civilian defense move- 
ment. It is the organizational form 
which has always proved most effec- 
tive as a means of uniting many or- 
ganizations and people of a diverse 
character for a common purpose. 
Members of labor and progressive 
organizations have had considerable 
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experience in forming and working 
through such councils. Workers who 
have had sucn experience should 
not find it difficult to be active in 
establishing these councils in their 
own communities. Thus, the basic 
organization required can be pro- 
vided wherever there are even a 
few individuals who are sufficiently 
mindful of the urgent need for 
unity in defense of our country to 
take the initiative. 

Considerable stimulus has been 
given to the development of this 
unity for civilian and national de- 
fense by President Roosevelt’s proc- 
lamation which designated the pe- 
riod from November 11 (Armistice 
Day) to November 16, 


“.. as a time for all persons 
throughout the nation to give 
thought to their duties and respon- 
sibilities in the defense of this coun- 
try and to become better informed 
of the many vital phases of the 
civilian defense program and of op- 
portunities which it offers for the 
participation of cvery individual 
American in the defense of our 
priceless heritage. . . .” 


This proclamation preceded by a 
few days the President’s Navy Day 
speech, in which he announced that 
the “shooting has begun.” Each day 
fresh events add to the evidence 
that the American people dare not 
continue to live and act as though 
the war were a remote threat. Every 
delay in assuming wartime duties 
and responsibilities aids Hitler and 
weakens our own country and all 
nations engaged in the struggle to 
destroy Nazism. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE AND MORALE 


Labor Must Become Actiwe 
in Civilian Defense 


Enlistment for civilian defense 
duties has been more extensive than 
is generally known. Considerable 
numbers of men and women are be- 
ing trained for wartime duties in 
many local communities. But most 
mass organizations of the labor 
movement have thus far neglected 
to interest themselves in this pro- 
gram. As a result the civilian de- 
fense movement is not yet suf- 
ficiently representative of all sec- 
tions of the population. This, how- 
ever, is not aitogether the fault of 
the civilian defense directors. As 
soon as any considerable number of 
mass organizations begin to display 
the interest which they should take 
in this vital program, its character 
and leadership can be made as rep- 
resentative of the most decisive ele- 
ments in the community as it is 
intended to be. 

The trend is already in that direc- 
tion. Recently a number of national 
unions have issued appeals to their 
membership to join and support the 
civilian defense program. Women’s 
auxiliaries have been among the 
first to respond. Such fraternal or- 
ganizations as the B’nai_ Brith 
Women’s Auxiliary and the Inter- 
national Workers Order have been 
quick to endorse the call of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In fact, the latter 
organization began early last sum- 
mer to involve its entire member- 
ship in one or another phase of 
civilian defense work. Such organ- 
izations are in a position to be es- 
pecially effective, since they are 
organized on a community basis and 
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have always concerned themselves 
directly with problems of social and 
community welfare. 

It is not difficult for an organiza- 
tion that has been engaged in cam- 
paigns to promote improved hous- 
ing, health protection, unity regard- 
less of race or national origin, etc., 
to find a place of usefulness in the 
civilian defense program. Nor is this 
difficult for organizations concerned 
with efforts to prevent profiteering: 
in consumer goods, gouging by 
landlords, and with other activities 
protecting the standards and rights 
of the people. Such activities are all 
an essential part of the civilian de- 
fense program. They now take on 
added significance and can be con- 
ducted more effectively with the 
support of the entire community as 
represented in the Volunteer Com- 
munity Council or Office. 

Organizations and individuals that 
have especially concerned them- 
selves with one or another of these 
problems must, however, be mindful 
of the relation between each of 
these problems and the total prob- 
lem of civilian defense and civilian 
morale of which each of these is a 
part. The basis for unity in the de- 
fense councils is the common inter- 
est in defense of the local commun- 
ity and the nation. Care must be 
exercised to prevent the introduc- 
tion of division which might result 
if each group having a special inter- 
est were to attempt to exploit this 
unity for some particular pet proj- 
ect, however iaudable, without re- 
gard to the interests of other par- 
ticipating groups. Nor must the 
specific, emergency or wartime ac- 
tivities connected with civilian pro- 
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tection be forgotten as a result of 
preoccupation with the more norm- 
al and familiar problems. On the 
conirary, just because the American 
people are not yet as keenly aware 
as they should be that defense of 
our country against the menace of 
fascist attack means toil, hardship, 
sacrifice, and not merely sympathy 
for those who have been and are ex- 
periencing the direct effects of Nazi 
warfare, it is acutely necessary to 
lay main stress on wartime duties 
and responsibilities. 

American soil has long been free 
from the ravages of warfare. Few 
living Americans have experienced 
the stress and trials to which civil- 
ians are subjected when 
march and fight on their farmlands 
and their cities. None but a small 
number of individuals who recently 
visited Europe have experienced the 
horrors of aerial bombardment over 
thickly populated areas and upon 
masses of people fleeing their homes 
before the oncoming invaders. That 
is why isolationists and traitorous 
America Firsters find it possible to 
hamper preparations for national 
and civilian defense. 

The sooner we overcome the com- 
placency which proceeds from this 
false belief that “it can’t happen 
here,” the more rapidly 1 t 
American people move to take their 
proper place in the fight to smash 
Hitlerism. The civilian defense pro- 
gram offers an effective means ol! 
stimulating the awareness of the 
American people as well as of 
uniting and preparing them to stand 
up under whatever conditions they 
may be forced to face in the per- 
lous times immediately ahead. 
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THE CALIFORNIA FARMER AND 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


BY HARRISON GEORGE 


ESPITE the efforts of the ap- 

peasement forces to maintain 
their influence over the farmers, 
the shift in outlook in regard to in- 
ternational affairs which has taken 
place in American opinion since 
June 22 has very directly affected 
our rural population. The Hoovers, 
Lindberghs, Nyes and Norman 
Thomases, speculating on the exist- 
ence of isolationist and pacifist illu- 
sions, have counted on the farmers 
of the Midwest as a reservoir of re- 
actionary provincialism. But rural 
America is giving numerous indica- 
tions that it is stirring under the 
impact of the Hitler menace, that it 
is moving away from the America 
First appeasers and toward agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy—that our own na- 
tional safety requires “the final de- 
struction of Nazi tyranny.” 

One small but significant symp- 
tom of the change in rural Cali- 
fornia is to be seen in the fact that 
in the past three months the “Let- 
ters from the People” published by 
the McClatchey papers throughout 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys have shown a remarkable 
change-over from a_ position of 
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dominant isolationism to one of 
support for the policy of all-out aid 
to the world front against Hitler 
and the Axis. 


Federal Policy in Agriculture Today 


The production of farm com- 
modities is a vital sector in the 
Battle for Production. It is impera- 
tive that the farmers and their or- 
ganizations, in unison with the 
forces of labor, devote the utmost 
energy to ensuring the adoption and 
carrying out in practice of a genu- 
ine policy of all-out production. 
Already in the Administration’s 
farm policies a beginning is being 
made in the direction of a change 
from the old policy of crop-restric- 
tion to a policy of increased pro- 
duction. 

The beginning of this trend was 
marked by the exchange of letters 
between the President and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard, made 
public on August 12, wherein the 
President, correctly declaring that 
“food is a weapon against Hitler- 
ism,” called for “abundant produc- 
tion,” promised that “abundance 
would be reworded,” and declared 
that “we need not only abundan: 
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production for ourselves and for 
other nations resisting aggression, 
but we need reserves to meet emer- 
gencies that can as yet be only dim- 
ly foreseen.” 

Under the slogan of “abundant 
production” four regional confer- 
ences were held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, at which 1942 quotas were set, 
the conference for the West Coast 
taking place at Salt Lake City on 
September 15. 

But, notwithstanding this promis- 
ing beginning, especially the Roose- 
velt letter, with its implied basis for 
the development of a democratic 
national farm program, the fact 
must be emphasized that it is up to 
the farmers themselves to deter- 
mine how fast and how fully the 
country will be geared to an all-out 
agricultural program. The farmers, 
who have always opposed the plow- 
under and pro-monopoly features 
of the A.A.A., and were disap- 
pointed in finding out that its slo- 
gan of “balanced abundance” in- 
cluded many features of the Hoover 
policy of crop restriction, have 
shown new enthusiasm in welcom- 
ing the President’s call for “in- 
creased production” and for “re- 
warding abundance”—and gener- 
ally have gladly accepted the idea 
that they could aid the world front 
against Hitlerism by furnishing the 
weapon of food. 

Yet it has become evident that to 
obtain a complete, and not a merely 
partial fulfillment of such a pro- 
gram as the President indicated, the 
farmers must abandon passivity and 
actively develop the program which 


the Administration itself has initi- 
ated. This becomes all the more 
necessary when we see what Secre- 
tary Wickard has proposed con- 
cretely, and observe that both in 
the Department of Agriculture and 
in the field, despite the national 
emergency, there is official obstruc- 
tion in some quarters of genuinely 
democratic agricultural policies and 
strong forces working for a continu- 
ation of the old pro-monopoly pol- 
icy of production. 

By Administrative decree, under 
the Steagall Amendment to the act 
of July 1, 1941, extending the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, Secretary Wickard, on Sep- 
tember 8, declared the Department 
would “support” (by commodity 
loans as in the case of the five 
“basic” products) hogs, eggs, evapo- 
rated milk, dry skim milk, cheese 
and chickens. Such support by loans 
at 85 per cent of parity has the 
effect of “putting a floor” under 
market prices, and the immediate 
effect was a rise of prices above the 
floor. Whether it is the actual farm- 
ers or the speculators in farm prod- 
ucts who benefit more is a question. 
Nevertheless, this support to these 
commodities, limited in number 
though they may be, does encourage 
production and is a step in the right 
direction, marking a break-away 
from the favoritism hitherto shown 
to the five so-called “basic” crops 
(corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice). 

It seems clear that this particu- 
lar step was taken to meet the Brit- 
ish requirements, which under the 
Lend-Lease Act called for provid- 
ing $1,000,000,000 worth of foods. 
Definite commitments to Britain in 
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1942 include some 5,000,000,000 
pounds of milk (dried), 500,000,000 
dozen eggs, 18,000,000 pounds of 
chicken, 1,500,000,000 pounds of 
pork and lard, 1,250,000,000 tons of 
fruit, and 2,500,000 cases of canned 
vegetables. Vast as these quantities 
may seem, they do not represent 
much of an increase in production, 
and surely do not strain America’s 
productive capacity, if, indeed, they 
reach it. 

The same Department press re- 
lease of September 8 carried the 
1942 production goals, which indi- 
cate that the Department is propos- 
ing something quite different from 
the “abundant production” called 
for by the President, in so far as the 
five so-called “basic crops” are 
concerned: 

a. Corn, about the same acreage 
as in 1942, which is 6,000,000 acres 
below the average from 1936 to 
1940. In other words, continued re- 
striction of production, despite the 
increased need for corn as feed. 

b. Cotton, about the same acre- 
age as in 1942; but this, also, is 
4,000,000 acres below the 1936-40 
average. Here, too, continued re- 
struction. 

c. Wheat, the most marked re- 
duction of all, is set at 50,000,000 
acres for 1942, compared with 63,- 
000,000 in 1941, and 72,000,000 as 
the 1936-40 average. Aside from this 
extreme reduction in 1942 wheat, 
the Department unexpectedly raised 
the penalty for over-quota produc- 
tion of the 1942 crop from 15 cents 
to 45 cents per bushel. And it might 
be added that the continuation of 
restrictions or: wheat will lead to a 
crisis in even the supply of this 
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“abundant” crop in view of the 
great world needs which arise from 
the war. 

d. Tobacco, production for 1942 
about the same as for 1941, but be- 
low the 1936-40 average. 

e. Rice production, only slightly 
increased. 

Thus, within the Administration 
set-up, there are evidently forces 
at work which, despite the Presi- 
dent’s call for “abundant production 
and reserves to beat down these 
forces of Hitlerism,” continue to 
pursue the old policy that leads in 
the opposite direction. 

Regarding farm production as a 
whole, it is clear that the Depart- 
ment program of increased produc- 
tion falls far short of what is 
needed. In his statement of Septem- 
ber 8 Secretary Wickard himself 
notes that, using the 1924-29 total 
farm production as the index figure 
of 100, the present 1941 farm pro- 
cuction is estimated at 113, and the 
magnificent “goal” he is striving to 
gain for 1942 is—just 115, or only 
2 per cent more than the level of 
the present year. 

Where is the “abundant produc- 
tion,” let alone the “reserves’’? 
Where, indeed, is any possibility for 
more food for the peoples fighting 
Hitlerism as well as for the 45,000,- 
000 “shrunken bellies” among the 
American people? Yet Secretary 
Wickard said, in a radio address 
from San Francisco on September 
8, that: “Enough of the right food 
is the rock-bottom essential to war- 
time production and morale and 
fighting ability” and that Americans 
“need more food, they want it, and 
they can pay for it.” 
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One must note that Secretary 
Wickard does not regard his pres- 
ent production program as any re- 
versal of previous farm policy. In 
his radio address he remarked that 
the Steagall Amendment “also pro- 
vides that notice must be given 
when it is found necessary to de- 
crease the production of any such 
commodities, in order that farmers 
may adjust their production down- 


ward. I think this is a splendid | 


law.” And in the Department press 
release of September 8 Secretary 
Wickard stated with all clarity: “The 
fact that we are asking for greatly 
increased production of some com- 
modities does not mean that the lid 
is off on production of all commodi- 
ties.”” Continuing, he said: 


“For the first time in the history 
of agriculture in this country, pro- 
duction goals for all essential farm 
commodities have been established. 
’ . Every farmer in the United 
States will be contacted by local 
farmer committeemen under the 
supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture Defense Boards and 
will assist with individual farm 
plans to determine the extent to 
which each farm can contribute to 
agriculture’s task in national de- 
defense.” 


Taken as a whole, this gives us a 
picture of an initial effort to organ- 
ize farm production, an aim which 
requires the democratic participa- 
tion of the people, in this case of the 
masses of small and middle farm- 
ers. This is necessary in order to 
cffset the pressure of reactionary 
influences, and to protect the inter- 
ests of the small producers and the 
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consumers against such anti-socia] 
trends as restrictions on production 
and on marketing. Above all, it is 
needed to make possible an all-out 
program of farm production as a 
weapon for the world front against 
Hitlerism. 

The need for such democratic par- 
ticipation becomes evident when we 
see that the Department of Agricul- 
ture still countenances efforts to re- 
strict marketing through crop de- 
struction at the very moment when 
Secretary Wickard was calling for 
increased production. For how can 
the Department contend that it is 
carrying out the President’s request 
for “abundant production,” when 
it is responsible for such measures 
as the recent destruction of train- 
loads of lemons? A photograph of 
such destruction is published in the 
California Grange News of October 
5, 1941, showing lemon-dumping at 
La Habra, California. This destruc- 
tion of perfectly good fruit, an ac- 
companying article explains, is be- 
ing committed under Federal 
Lemon Pro-rate Order No. 53. And 
the article adds that attempts are 
being made to do the same with 
oranges by placing them, too, under 
Federal pro-rate. 

This whole situation demands a 
complete reorientation of the farm 
movement, as well as the develop- 
ment of new programs, new slo- 
gans and new tactics. So far as 
legislation is concerned, and _ the 
Administration program, the farm- 
ers must, while supporting all posi- 
tive and progressive aspects of Ad- 
ministration policy, move vigorous- 
ly and speedily to see that a pro- 
gressive and democratic farm pro- 
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gram is adopted and put into 
effect. 

Such a really democratic farm 
program, on a national scale, will 
have to include measures to meet 
the following m2in problems: 

1. A genuine all-out national pro- 
gram, of agricultural abundance, 
which will, in fact, make the most 
effective use of every acre, as well 
as the most effective use of the 
labor and machinery of every 
farmer in a planned national effort. 

2. National appropriations are 
needed which will make such a 
comprehensive national farm pro- 
gram effective. It is apparent that 
the success of such a program will 
depend upon the rendering of sub- 
stantial financial aid by the Federal 
Government to the majority of 
farmers, the small and middle 
farmers, those who receive the 
least from the A.A.A. It is more 
necessary than ever that the Farm 
Debt Adjustment Bill be enacted 
into law, as one of the means to 
make it possible for the small and 
middle farmers to maintain, and 
eventually increase, production. 

3. As one way of curbing the 
anti-social and unpatriotic practices 
of the processing, farm machinery, 
and transportation monopolies, to 
combat inflation and win the neces- 
sary support of the mass of farmers, 
it is imperative to deal with the 
price question as a whole, while 
rewarding increased farm produc- 
tion with adequate prices actually 
paid to the farmers, prices that will 
cover cost of production. This aim 
has nothing in common with the 
maneuver in Congress to prevent 
any limit on the prices of farm 
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products being written into the 
Price Control Bill, a maneuver en- 
gineered by speculator and mo- 
nopolist elements. 

4. Any agricultural program to 
meet the needs can be put fully 
into effect only if the principles of 
democracy are maintained in prac- 
tice. The requirements of the crisis 
demand that the Administration 
really democratize its program and 
invite the closest participation of 
the farmers’ mass organizations in 
determining policy, making plans 
end administering all programs in 
detail. It is quite evident that what 
is necessary is that the farmers 
themselves, and their state and 
county organizations, demand and 
insist upon representation, with fuli 
voice and vote, upon the State and 
County Defense Boards. 

It is the urgent responsibility of 
every farmer to unite with his fel- 
lows, with organized labor and the 
whole people, to win the enactment 
and implementation of such a na- 
tional defense program for agricul- 
ture, nationally and locally. Only on 
such a basis can the farmers really 
do their part in the defense of 
America against Hitlerism. 


California in the Battle for 
Farm Production 


The part which California farm- 
ers can play in production for na- 
tional defense must be examined in 
the light of their resources and oi 
the special needs of their present 
situation. Let us consider the Ad- 
ministration program in relation ta 
each of these factors. 

We have already seen what the 
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Department plans for the so-called 
“five basic” crops—corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice. In the main 
it is a continuance of the “ever- 
normal” policy of reduction. But 
none of these crops is of dominant 
importance to the majority of Cali- 
fornia farmers. California’s entire 
wheat crop in 1940 was valued at 
only $8,500,000, compared with a 
value of $159,241,000 for fruit and 
nuts. Cotton planting accounted for 
enly 342,000 acres and a value of 
$25,462,000, while vegetables were 
grown on 500,000 acres and were 
valued at $100,000,000 in 1940. Corn 
is no problem, neither is tobacco; 
and rice is important only to a few 
large growers, using only 118,000 
acres in 1940. 

But what of the new program an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the production goals 
arrived at as announced by the 
Western Conference at Salt Lake 
City on September 15 and publi- 
cized by Secretary Wickard’s radio 
address from San Francisco on Sep- 
tember 8? What do these call for 
from California farmers? 

Secretary Wickard announced 
“substantial increases in livestock, 
dairy and poultry production” as 
well as in production of vegetables. 
By “livestock,” however, we find 
that Mr. Wickard means only pork, 
of which California produces prac- 
tically none. 

Dealing with the more definite 
figures of the Salt Lake Conference, 
we find that its production goal for 
milk for California in 1942 calls for 
an increase of 14 per cent over 1941, 
with a 6 per cent increase in cows. 
This is evidently a limitation in the 
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increase of cows, with the increase 
of milk to be obtained principally 
by improved feeding of the existing 
stock. 

Also, we see that the goal appears 
very modest, indeed. For in milk 
production there has been no diffi- 
culty in meeting increased demand 
for market milk and dairy products, 
Betwen 1938 and 1940 production 
of sweetened condensed milk in- 
creased 209 per cent, that of evapo- 
rated whole milk rose 15 per cent, 
that of dried skim milk increased 
19 per cent, and that of skim milk 
for human consumption rose 33% 
per cent. 

The one problem of California 
dairy production is fermented 
cheese, since, though the state pro- 
duces 16,000,000 pounds, it imports 
27,000,000 pounds of other varieties 
which may be cut off. But aside 
from the technical problem of pro- 
ducing these other varieties, it does 
not seem to be much of a problem 
to find the necessary milk to do so 
out of a 1942 estimate of 5,100,000 
pounds. 

Obviously, the 1942 goal set in 
California milk production, though 
an increase, does not represent pos- 
sible capacity of production, but 
rather conforms to the interests of 
the milk monopoly in limiting the 
possible increase. Evidence of this 
were two events taking place on 
November 12. One, in Los Angeles, 
where consumers demonstrated 
their protest at a state-sponsored 
milk hearing against the seventh 
increase in milk prices in seventeen 
months, making a total of 62.5 per 
cent rise in price since July, i940; 
while on the same day in San Fran- 
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cisco the strictly monopolist “Dairy 
Institute of California” gathered to 
discuss steps against “the danger of 
over-expansion.” There is clearly no 
difference between the dairy trust’s 
objection to “plant expansion” in 
bringing in more cows, and that of 
the steel and aluminum trusts to 
plant expansion in metals. 

The production goal of 19 per 
cent more eggs from California in 
1942 seems attainable, since egg 
production rose 9 per cent in 1940 
over 1939 without any special en- 
couragement. Increased feeding 
costs and hence financial difficulties 
appear to be the only possible ob- 
stacles to meeting production goals, 
while we may safely say that a po- 
tential production of poultry prod- 
ucts remains almost untapped in 
spite of the increase asked. 

Vegetable truck crop goals, both 
for fresh use and for processing, are 
only slightly more in acreage than 
in 1941. And in fruit no goals were 
set, it being explained that “pro- 
duction cannot be quickly increased” 
and that “emphasis will be on better 
distribution and prevention of 
waste”—an outlook that seems to 
call for temporary suspension of the 
state Pro-rate Law with its whole- 
sale destruction of vast quantities 
of fruit. But there is no proposal of 
increased planting, or even of re- 
peal of the Pro-rate Law; though 
its suspension gives farmers the 
opportunity to press for such a re- 
peal. 

It would seem that, to those Cali- 
fornia farmers to whom the de- 
mands of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture Farm Program ap- 
ply, the problem is one of financing 
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increased production; but it appears 
that the actual working out of the 
Department plan may lead more to 
a restriction of possible production 
increases than to an encouragement 
of increases. 

In his radio speech of September 
8 Secretary Wickard said: 


“The State and County Agricul- 
tural Defense Boards will be the 
spearhead of the campaign ...a 
great force is organizing the drive 
for increased production. Triple-A 
committeemen will visit every farm 
and work out a complete farm plan 
with the operator. Can you keep 
more chickens? Do you have a 
couple more heifers that will 
freshen next spring? That’s the sort 
of questions the farmer and the 
committeemen will answer together 
during this Food and Frecdcm mo- 
bilization.” 


But what will be the answer if 
farm-to-farm visits show an unused 
capacity for keeping more chickens 
and bringing in more fresh cows 
than are needed to attain the goal? 
Will the influence of the marketing 
and processing monopolists then de- 
termine the issue? Will the Triple-A 
committeemen, then, make the de- 
cision and say: “More chickens 
from your ranch are not necessary, 
end your cows are not needed”? At 
the very least, there will arise 
among the small producers of the 
desired products the demand for 
financial assistance to increase pro- 
duction, for otherwise the rewards 
for such increase will go entirely 
to the big grower with available 
credit. There is, also, the moot 
question of market outlet for small 
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quantities, the marketing monopo- 
lies generally refusing to handle 
such products except from large 
commercial producers. 


Farm Impoverishment and 
Indebtedness 


The ability of the mass of small 
farmers to participate fully in any 
program of all-out production is 


sharply limited by problems of debt 


and financial insecurity. These 
problems must be faced and met. 

Officialdom has “overlooked” the 
significance of the fact, and even 
the fact itself, of the increase, be- 
tween 1930 and 1935, of the num- 
ber of farms in California from 
135,000 to 150,000; and an even more 
precipitate falling off, from 150,000 
in 1935 to 132,000 in 1940. 

The high percentage of these 
rapid changes, and their directions, 
not only show the flight of indus- 
trial workers (usually those with 
farm ties) from the city to the farm 
during the early part of the depres- 
sion from 1930-1935; they show also 
how not only an equal, but a 
greater number, were driven off the 
farms of this state between 1935 
and 1940. 

On a state scale this represents 
what the 1940 census established 
on a national scale, the “years and 
decades” of growing impoverish- 
ment of the rural population as 
foretold by Lenin, a relative ruina- 
tion of the small farmer accom- 
panied by a temporary growth in 
the number of farms and the farm 
population due to industrial unem- 
ployment, finally leading to an ab- 
solute ruination accompanied by a 
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marked decrease in the number of 
farms and of the farm population. 

It is still more significant of the 
disastrous financial situation of 
small California farms that a break- 
down of these changes shows that 
“full owners” formed the majority 
both in the growth in numbers of 
farmers from 1930 to 1935, and the 
drop in numbers of farmers from 
1935 to 1940. The percentage of 
semi-proletarian farmers had in- 
creased in California to 32.4 per 
cent in 1940. And it is notable that 
“full owners” of farms worked off 
the farm more than they worked on 
it, spending an average of 203 days 
of the year working for somebody 
else for wages. 

If the percentage of the state’s 
mortgaged farms has been reduced 
from 52 per cent in 1930 to 50 per 
cent in 1940, this is far from indi- 
cating an improved situation; for it 
is apparent that the number of 
mortgaged farms has been reduced 
by foreclosures rather than by pay- 
ment of the mortgage. Indeed, the 
whole tragic situation of the small 
and middle farmers of California is 
summarized in the fact that, while 
the value of farms has dropped off 
35 per cent during the last ten 
years, the total of mortgage debts 
as against that value has decreased 
but very little—and the interest 
rates on all farm debts remain at a 
level ruinous to the small growers. 

It all works around to the fact 
that debt is the great burden and 
crop financing the big problem of 
California’s small and middle farm- 
ers. The bulk of them, 74 per cent, 
are not served by government 
credit agencies. Only 26 per cent 
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are members of Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations and eligible for 3% per cent 
long-term loans from this agency. 
There were only 5,521 Production 
Credit Loans and only 1,880 Emer- 
gency Crop and Feed Loans in the 
entire state in 1940. Private banker, 
finance company, canner and 
packer production loans unduly and 
injuriously influence commodity 
prices downward for the farmer 
during the short, perishable crop- 
selling season. 

Farm Security Administration re- 
habilitation and cooperative loans 
are also restricted to diversified 
crops. There are only 5,421 active 
rehabilitation borrowers in Cali- 
fornia, though the Farm Security 
Administration’s 1940 report says 
that an additional 5,165 families 
were eligible, if funds had been 
available. 

Only ten California counties are 
eligible for Tenant Purchase Loans, 
and only 136 such loans have been 
made in the four years of the life 
of the Bankhead-Jones Act. Co- 
operative loans to purchase tractors, 
pure-bred sires and other such 
items number only 208 throughout 
the state. 

The most promising possibility of 
financial relief and assistance is that 
contained in the Farm Credit Act 
of 1941 (H.R. 5336—S. 1797), which, 
if passed, will offer to two impor- 
tant groups of California farmers 
a chance to refinance farm mort- 
gage debt on the basis of deflated 
land values. First, it would help 
some 25,000 members of National 
Farm Loan Associations. Secondly, 
it would provide funds for refinanc- 
ing farmers who have filed under 
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Section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The Farm Credit Bill would also 
provide a means for reorganizing 
and liberalizing Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations as true cooperatives. There 
are several hundreds of these in 
California, with an average mem- 
bership of some 200 or 300. 

Cheap credit, long term, low in- 
terest loans are urgent in California 
if the small farmers are to resist 
foreclosures and the loss of the 
farm family home, and share the 
“rewards of abundance” in produc- 
ing for national defense. 

Here it is that the development of 
a national farm program to meet 
the needs of national defense, and 
the setting up of state and county 
defense boards to deal with farm 
production, open the way for a con- 
structive discussion of all farm 
problems, price guarantees, credit 
facilities, protection against fore- 
closure, the imperative need for 
passage of the Farm Debt Adjust- 


ment Bill and the demand for 
democratic control of all farm 
plans. 


There is need in agricultural de- 
fense production for something ap- 
proximating what the “Murray 
Plan” proposes for industry. But 
the small farmers are in a relative- 
ly more difficult position than labor, 
because their organizations are so 
largely influenced by big growers, 
processors and marketing monopo- 
lies, and tend to be non-militant 
both for that reason and because of 
confused viewpoints regarding the 
problems and their solution. Hence 
the importance of energetic work of 
clarification among the members of 
the main farmers’ organizations. 
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Combat the Appeasers in the 
Farm Organizations 


It is well known that fascist 
elements are particularly strong in 
California agriculture. Through the 
“boring from within” tactic of the 
leadership of the Associated Farm- 
ers, reaction has pervaded the Farm 
Bureau, has strangled the Farmers’ 
Union, and is now trying to capture 
control of the State Grange. Reac- 
tion also pervades the cooperative 
marketing organizations affiliated 
to the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil. They are dominated by bureau- 
cracies which, though pretending to 
operate them as “businesses,” are, 
because they permit no membership 
democracy and are imbued with re- 
actionary ideas, not even good busi- 
ness managers for their members. 

Democratic control of all these 
organizations by the rank and file 
of dirt farmer members is the need 
of the hour, to bring them into line 
with the national defense program. 
There is also the possibility of 
uniting considerable members of 
farmers in such organizations as the 
Apricot Growers Union, around 
crop marketing agreements. But the 
most promising chance for imme- 
diate farmer organization is that 
offered by the campaign for the 
Farm Credit Act and to organize the 
debt-ridden farmers around the de- 
mand for financial relief. 

But attention to the possibility of 
building such new organization does 
not imply by any means the slight- 
est neglect by the militant and pro- 
gressive elements of the older and, 
as yet, more conservative organiza- 
tions. On the contrary, the present 
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urgent issues can easily be used to 
unite and activize these old organ- 
izations. 

Every militant and progressive 
farmer must be prepared to work 
with anyone and any organizations 
whose deeds show that they support 
the struggle to destroy the menace 
of Hitlerism to the world and to our 
national independence. No matter 
if we disagree with them on every 
other question. No matter if they 
are Associated Farmer elements, in 
other respects reactionary in out- 
look—if they support, in deeds, na- 
tional unity behind the anti-Nazi 
foreign policy of the Administration 
and actively combat the dangerous 
fifth columnists of all stripes, we 
must work with them in such ac- 
tivities. 

We must support any proposals 
made by the old-line farm organ- 
izations which are of a progressive 
nature and in line with the require- 
ments of national defense. And al- 
ways we must oppose, through 
friendly clarification among _ the 
rank and file, all proposals of a con- 
trary character. 

Let us take, for example, the 
State Grange, the most progressive 
of farm organizations in California. 
How are Grange members to judge 
and help correct its policy toward 
the central issue of the day, the 
struggle against Hitlerism and all 
that this entails? 

In the Grange News of October 5 
the story of the Salt Lake City Con- 
ference of September 15 reflects the 
Grange attitude toward the call for 
increased production for national 
defense. The story, and, indeed, the 
whole issue of defense production, 
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is “played down,” not only below 
routine Grange affairs, but below 
an insidious, anti-Soviet flavored 
“analysis” of Administration finan- 
cial policy. There is no enthusiasm 
for the national agricultural de- 
fense program, but, on the contrary, 
a sort of sullen and mechanical 
acquiescence in words, with a 
strong undercurrent of opposition to 
any increased production, through 
emphasizing that the Grange de- 
mands “crop control by volume 
rather than by acreage.” 

Indeed, this point in the Grange 
proposal to the conference shows 
that the State Grange, far from 
seeking to stimulate increased pro- 
duction, only asks that restriction 
be made more effective. Certainly, 
this is no policy of “abundant pro- 
duction for national defense.” In- 
deed, the Grange program as given 
to the conference, and the story as 
carried by the Grange News, make 
no mention of the Hitler menace 
and use the term “national defense” 
without the slightest hint as to what 
the nation has to defend itself 
against. Indeed, the Grange pro- 
gram suggests a hostile political 
attitude toward the fight against 
Hitlerism and the Administration 
foreign policy. 

Progressive farmers who are 
members of the Grange certainly 
have the task of enlightening the 
Grange membership as to the mean- 
ing of these dangerous policies, and 
winning it for active support of the 
all-out production program. 


Conclusion 


If national defense is to be in- 
terpreted, as the President stated 
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it, in socially broad terms, includ- 
ing the building of the people’s 
health as well as supplying food for 
the armed forces and all the peoples 
resisting Hitler aggression, Cali- 
fornia agriculture can and must 
play an important role. 

Expert opinion claims that all the 
fruit produced in the nation, of 
which California produces such a 
large share, is still far from suf- 
ficient to furnish all the people of 
this country with enough for good 
health. 

Our farmers must fight to keep 
and protect their orchards, in- 
crease their yields, maintain them 
through low interest production 
credit; feed the people by providing 
government funds to purchase and 
distribute foods not consumed by 
the purchasing power of the people 
in normal marketing; demand the 
establishment of central coopera- 
tively owned and operated packing 
and marketing plants and quick 
freezing units. 

To accomplish these tasks, farm- 
ers must work together with labor 
and consumer groups; and above all 
make their own farm organizations 
responsive to the needs of the 
masses of small and middle farmers 
and to the broadest national interest 
in fighting Hitlerism and its fifth 
column in America. 

Let the militant and progressive 
farmer, working together with all 
anti-Hitler farmers, rally his fel- 
lows to the struggle for a national 
front against Hitlerism; for the 


“abundant production” called for by 
the President as a necessity for na- 
tional defense—and which includes 
food for all the nations and all the 
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peoples fighting Nazi conquest; for 
democratic control of farm pro- 
grams and farm organizations as a 
guarantee against reduction policies 
which are injurious to the national 
interest and to the defense of the 
country against Hitlerism. 

Let the progressive farmer rally 
his fellow farmers to demand the 
“assurance of protection” promised 
by the President: for the burning 
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needs of the small and middle toil- 
ing farmers, such as the Farm 
Credit Bill; for combating the idea 
of isolationism and destroying the 
influence of its fifth-column propa- 
gandists; for bringing the full force 
of the rural masses into the all-out 
struggle for the military destruction 
of Hitler and all that Hitler repre- 
sents as a menace of barbarism and 
slavery to all mankind. 
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THE PATRIOTIC WAR OF 1918 AGAINST THE 
GERMAN INVADERS IN THE UKRAINE 


BY E. GORODETSKY 


The Plans of the Fascist Invaders 


AINGLORIOUS to the point of 

delirium and their hands drip- 
ping with blood, the fascist barba- 
rians have invaded the sacred soil 
of the Soviet Union. They are out 
to restore the power of the land- 
lords and the tsar. 

The wild vandal hordes, the de- 
troyers of civilization, are rampant 
over the field of Europe. Well sup- 
plied with tanks and airplanes, that 
archfiend Hitler is endeavoring to 
wipe out the culture and civilization 
it has taken centuries to build up, 
so that he may organize his “New 
Order” in Europe. 

As a result of the treason com- 
mitted by the men directing their 
governments, the peoples of France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Greece 
and other countries have learnt from 
bitter experience what the splen- 
dors of this “New Order” are: the 
triumph of the lash and the bayonet, 
a regime of bloody terror. 

Now the Hitler fascists are trying 
to bring to fruition their long-nur- 
tured plan of enslaving the free 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 


In his book Mein Kampf Hitler 
openly proclaims territorial con- 
quest in the East to be the founda- 
tion stone of fascist Germany’s for- 
eign policy. 

The Ukraine in particular has 
long been in the eye of the Fuehrer. 
Degenerates of the type of Rosen- 
berg, Rohrbach and Schmidt have 
long, orally and in print, harped on 
the tremendous importance of the 
Ukraine, from the standpoint of 
military strategy, for the plans of 
German fascism. These fascist high- 
waymen looked upon the Ukraine 
as a springboard from which to 
make further conquests in the Le- 
vant. His scheme to conquer the 
Ukraine—a rich granary and coal- 
and-metal-producing region — has 
been brewing for many years now 
in the fantastic mind of Hitler. Hit- 
ler dreamed of seizing the Ukraine 
and making his way to the Caucasus 
with its Baku oil and to other rich 
domains of the U.S.S.R. and the 
countries of the Near East. From 
these positions fascist Germany 


would constitute a serious threat to 
British rule in India. Such were the 
plans of Hitlerite Germany. It is for 
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these purposes that the seizure of 
the Ukraine has been carefully pre- 
pared for ever since Hitler’s acces- 
sion to power. 

Fascist Germany has established 
special institutions for the study of 
the “Soviet border districts” and a 
network of schools for the study of 
the Ukrainian language. The “spe- 
cialists” turned out by these insti- 
tutions already saw themselves as 
colonial officials in the Ukraine. 
The fascist Rosenberg, for instance, 
had even picked a puppet to head 
the future government of the “inde- 
pendent” Ukraine. The place of 
Hetman Skoropadski, who had been 
such a dismal failure in 1918, was 
scheduled to be taken by a Mr. 
Ostranitsa of Poltava. The latter, 
however, soon thereafter was caught 
in the toils of the police as a com- 
mon criminal, and so they had to 
fall back again on Skoropadski. 

The garrulous German journal- 
ists were shouting without let-up of 
the advantages to be derived from 
seizing the Ukraine. They sought to 
demonstrate that the Ukraine and 
Germany supplement each other 
economically. They dug up from the 
dusty archives the mad schemes 
concocted by the Kaiser’s Eastern 
“specialists.” As early as April, 
1918, Axel Schmidt, a venal ink 
slinger and a boon companion of 
General Hoffmann, wrote: 


“The agrarian Ukraine makes a 
splendid economic complement to 
the developed industry of the Cen- 
tral Powers.” 


More than two decades have since 
gone by, and now the fascists, by 
means of their perfidious attack on 
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the land of the Soviets, are trying to 
realize their frenzied plan of de- 
stroying the liberty of the Soviet 
people and seizing their land, their 
metal and their oil. 


The Invasion of Soviet Soil by the 
German Imperialists in 1918 


This is not the first time that the 
ravenous wolves of German impe- 
rialism have made an incursion into 
Soviet territory. In 1918 they like- 
wise attempted to subjugate the So- 
viet Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

The “New Order” propagated by 
Hitler is by no means new. Already 
in 1918 the robber barons of Ger- 
man imperialism tried to establish 
this “order” in the Soviet Ukraine. 

The brutalized fascist rulers have 
already forgotten how a quarter of 
a century ago this bloody adventure 
ended for Germany. The Soviet peo- 
ple well remember the February 
days of 1918, when the cohorts of 
German imperialism moved on Pet- 
rograd, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, 
leaving behind a purple trail of in- 
cendiarism—whole villages reduced 
to ashes and entire cities laid waste. 
The German imperialists tried to 
take advantage of the fact that the 
young Soviet republic had not yet 
had time to create its own army. 
But the forces of occupation could 
advance only with great difficulty. 
At Pskov and Narva they were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses by the Red 
Guard detachments and had to 
abandon the idea of a further ad- 
vance on Petrograd. It was in these 
battles that the Red Army was born. 
The Red Guard detachments fought 
for every inch of their native soil. 
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The struggle of the small heroic 
Red Guard forces against the Ger- 
man regulars who were armed to 
the teeth lasted two months. 

Kherson was bombarded by the 
Germans with incendiary shells. 
German planes bombed the city 
and dropped proclamations which 
warned that: “All persons found in 
possession of arms will be shot and 
all houses in which arms are found 
will be burnt.” These threats did not 
frighten the Kherson Red Guards. 
Poorly armed and outfitted, they put 
up a stubborn resistance during 
those cold spring days of 1918 in 
defense of their city. Singing and 
shouting “Long live the Soviet Gov- 
ernment!” sailors and workers, sol- 
diers and exservicemen charged the 
Germans, who were fifteen to twen- 
ty times their number. The heroic 
defense of Kherson lasted two 
weeks. 

No less heroic was the defense of 
Nikolayev by the workers and 
sailors. When the Germans occupied 
the town, mass shootings began. 
After a few days, an uprising broke 
out in Nikolayev. The insurgent 
forces consisted of workers, sol- 
diers, women, children and old folk. 
Each house became a fortress. the 
Red Guards fought to the last 
breath; they refused to surrender. 
Even the wounded continued to fight 
and only the dead gave up their 
weapons. These were the first waves 
of the national-patriotic war 
against the foreign invaders. 

The brigades of the Donetz min- 
ers, led by Voroshilov, fought the 
Germans from Konotop to Kharkov, 
from Kharkov to Lugansk. Voroshi- 
lov’s detachments brought all valu- 
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able property to safety, they des- 
patched to the rear locomotives and 
cars and desiroyed whatever could 
not be taken along. Fighting contin- 
ual engagements with the Germans, 
Voroshilov’s detachments grew like 
a snowball. Parallel with Voroshi- 
lov’s forces, these battles witnessed 
the formation of the best units of 
the nascent Red Army: the de- 
tachments of Shors, Kikvidze, Bo- 
zhenko and Cherniak. These valor- 
ous troops inscribed an illustrious 
page in the annals of the country. 

But they fought an unequal fight 
in the spring of 1918. Retreating 
step by step and nearly bled white 
by the Germans, the Red Guards 
concentrated their forces along the 
eastern boundaries of the Ukraine. 
After this rally the attack on the 
forces of occupation was renewed. 

The Ukrainian people did not give 
up the fight when the territory of 
the Ukraine was occupied by the 
German imperialists. 


“The Soviet Ukraine has risen in 
a patriotic war of liberation against 
the foreign yoke imposed on it from 
the west,” wrote Stalin in March, 
1918, “such is the significance of 
the events taking place in the 
Ukraine. 

“This means that every pood of 
grain and every piece of metal must 
be fought for by the Germans, must 
be won in desperate battle with the 
Ukrainian people. 

“The ‘brief campaign’ in which 
the Germans figured to kill two 
birds with one stone (to get the 
grain and smash the Soviet Ukraine) 
has every chance of developing into 
a protracted war between the for- 
eign enslavers and the Ukraine with 
its twenty-five million people whom 
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they want to deprive of bread and 
freedom.” * 


German imperialism in 1918 
brought to the Ukraine colonial 
slavery, famine, general distress, 
iron heel rule and the supremacy of 
the gallows and the execution squad. 
Thousands of workers and peasants 
were put in chains and shipped like 
slaves to Germany. The Germans 
conducted themselves in the Ukraine 
like conquerors and colonizers. They 
turned the Ukraine into a German 
domain. The “order” of an African 
colony was introduced in the 
Ukraine. The following edict was 
posted in the streets of Kremenetz: 
“For every German soldier killed or 
wounded, the first ten Russian sol- 
diers or civil inhabitants encoun- 
tered will immediately be shot.” 

The German Command demand- 
ed that the population immediately 
surrender its arms. Put in vain were 
the executions, arrests, tortures and 
immense fines imposed by the exas- 
perated invaders: the Ukrainian 
workers and peasants did not sur- 
render their arms. They hid them, 
stored them away carefully as one 
would one’s dearest treasure. The 
people were well aware of the fact 
that they would still need their arms 
to drive the invaders from the sa- 
cred soil of the Soviet Ukraine. 

The Germans reckoned that it 
would be an easy task to keep the 
Ukrainian people in hand. “No fu- 
rious outbreaks of the masses are 
to be feared, for after the sufferings 
they have endured the major por- 
tion of the population will welcome 


* Stalin, Articles and Speeches on the Ukraine, 
p. 40. In Russian. 
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tranquillity and normal conditions 
and will be ready to submit to ener- 
getic government,” General Eich- 
horn, who was in command of the 
German troops, wrote to Berlin in 
the beginning of May. It took but a 
few days to convince the invaders 
of the kind of “submission” they 
would get from the Ukrainian 
people. 

Beginning with the March up- 
rising in Nikolayev, the popular lib- 
eration movement knew no let-up 
for even a single day. 


The Enemies of the People in the 
Service of the Invaders 


The invaders brought in their 
wake the bitterest enemies of the 
Ukrainian people: the Vinnichenkos, 
Petluras, Goluboviches, and other 
nationalist traitors. They restored to 
power the Central Rada, which the 
people referred to as the govern- 
ment of srada, i.e., treason. 

The invaders thought that with 
the aid of the venal Ukrainian na- 
tionalists they would succeed in 
organizing the rapid and systematic 
spoliation of the Ukrainian coun- 
tryside. 

But the calculations of the Ger- 
man militarists went quite awry. 
The people hated the Ukrainian 
nationalists as fiercely as they did 
the invaders. 

The Ukrainian people rose in a 
mighty patriotic war against their 
foreign taskmasters. Not an ear of 
grain, not a bit of metal could the 
invaders scrape together without 
fighting. The Vinnichenkos and Go- 
luboviches, whose authority rested 
solely on German bayonets, were 
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unable to assist the forces of occu- 
pation. 

When the Germans saw that the 
Ukrainian nationalists in the Rada 
were unable to cope with the popu- 
lar uprisings, they began searching 
for a suitable person to serve as a 
respectable front behind which their 
bloody deeds could be concealed. 

They found the type they looked 
for in Pavel Skoropadski, who pro- 
claimed himself a scion of the 
Ukrainian hetman Petro Skoropad- 
ski, whom the great poet Shevchen- 
ko dubbed “an arrant knave” for 
his robbery of the Ukrainian people. 

Who was this Skoropadski upon 
whom the occupation regime looked 
with so much favor? Who was this 
shady character, this obedient pup- 
pet of the foreign invader? 

Skoropadski was a big landlord 
who owned an estate of 60,000 des- 
siatins* of land in the Poltava 
Gubernia.** This landlord had 
zealously played his part of tsarist 
lackey in the old army and was 
made an aide-de-camp to Nicholas 
II. In 1914 Skoropadski, together 
with another Ukrainian landlord, 
Rodzianko, submitted an official 
memorandum to the tsar in which 
these servile henchmen asserted 
that there was no such thing as a 
Ukrainian nation. During the Impe- 
rialist War of 1914-18, Skoropadski 
acted as a German spy at the tsar’s 
court and in the army. He was con- 
nected with the nest of spies oper- 
ating under the direction of Proto- 
popov and Stuermer, both ministers 
of the tsar. In 1917 the Ukrainian 
nationalists appointed Skoropadski 


* Dessiatin—2.70 acres.—Ed. 
** Gubernia—Province.—Ed. 


commander of the corps of “Free 
Cossacks.” In this new post he filled 
the role of bloody executioner of the 
Ukrainian peasantry, mercilessly 
suppressing every attempt of the 
peasants to square accounts with 
the landlords. 

The Ukrainian and Polish land- 
lords placed great hopes in Skoro- 
padski. As early as November, 1917, 
Skoropadski was honored by the 
Polish landlords at a sumptuous 
banquet held in the Branicka man- 
sion near Byelaya Tserkov. The 
landlords appeared in court dress 
and welcomed Skoropadski as a 
tsarist general and a Germanophile. 

All this drew the attention of the 
occupation authorities to Skoropad- 
ski. The following paragraph is 
taken from an account written by 
the German General Groner: 


“One evening they brought Sko- 
ropadski to me. We were left alone, 
without interpreters. The same eve- 
ning we signed an agreement. This 
agreement has never been pub- 
lished.” 


In this fashion this titled prosti- 
tute and adventurer sold himself to 
the German Command. 

The forerunners of the German 
fascists, their godfathers, Generals 
Gréner and Ludendorff, were not 
particularly fastidious. Skoropadski 
was a knave and an adventurer; but 
since he claimed to be the scion of 
a hetman and had the military bear- 
ing of an officer of the Guards, that 
was good enough for them. 

Having found their man, the Ger- 
man Command began to speed up 
matters. 

At the end of April, 1918, the 
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German military authorities organ- 
ized a meeting in Kiev of several 
hundred specially coached Ukrain- 
ian kulaks, styling them a “Con- 
gress of Peasants.” It was this as- 
semblage, which held its sessions 
guarded by German bayonets, that 
staged the crude farce of proclaim- 
ing Skoropadski “Hetman of All the 
Ukraine.” 

Skoropadski was to be hetman of 
an “independent” Ukraine; but the 
invaders took no great pains to ob- 
serve the decencies in the question 
of an independent Ukraine. The 
hetman “government” was formed 
by second-rate German officials. 
Thiel, the German consul-general in 
Kiev, appointed and removed its 
members at will. 

Raised to the throne of Hetman, 
Skoropadski made every effort to 
earn the praise of his masters. With 
the permission of the Germans he 
established his own Okhrana,* the 
Warta, which vied with the Ger- 
man authorities in torturing the 
toiling people of the Ukraine. He set 
up local administrators of his own— 
district and gubernia elders. The 
minions of the Warta and the elders 
seized countless workers, peasants, 
teachers and students, subjected 
them to medieval tortures and sent 
thousands of them tc serve in labor 
gangs in Germany. 

The regime established by the in- 
vaders in the guise of Hetman rule 
was the blackest page in the history 
of the Ukrainian people. 

Like wild animals the soldiery 
broke into the peasants’ huts. The 
dandified German officers brutally 


* Secret Police Department in tsarist Russia. 
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outraged the womenfolk of the par- 
tisans. In the village of Novaya 
Sburevka a German officer com- 
manded his orderly to rape the 
mother of a partisan named Leonen- 
ko, which order was carried out in 
the presence of the assembled ku- 
laks. The old folks and children of 
the partisans who had taken to the 
forests were buried up to their 
necks, and their eyes then made tar- 
gets for shooting practice. 

In August, 1918, the soldiers of the 
army of occupation set fire to the 
small town of Yalatushkovo in Po- 
dolia and the surrounding villages, 
All the male inhabitants were herd- 
ed into the market place. A German 
officer ordered every tenth man to 
take one step forward. Before the 
eyes of the multitude these “tenth 
men” were hanged on lamp posts 
and trees. The “civilized” barba- 
rians then forced the local photog- 
rapher to take a picture of the 
wholesale hanging. 

But the freedom-loving Ukrain- 
ian people did not lay down their 
arms. In answer to the German in- 
vasion the cities and villages of the 
young Soviet Ukraine rose up in 
arms, in a just, patriotic war. 


Partisan Warfare and Popular Up- 
risings in the Ukraine Against 
the Forces of Occupation 


The uprisings in the Poltava and 
Chernigov region, in Podolia and in 
Zvenigorodka, Tarashcha and Eliz- 
avetgrad, as well as the strikes and 
uprisings in the proletarian centers 
of the Ukraine, such as Kharkov 
and Ekaterinoslav, tied up entire 
German divisions. The regime of 
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occupation was unabie to cope with 
the constantly growing resistance of 
the popular masses, was unable to 
stamp out the patriotic war of the 
Ukrainian working people. The 
German troops found themselves 
engulfed by a sea of nation-wide 
hatred. Conditions became unbear- 
able for the invaders. They were 
tracked and killed at every step. 
They got neither grain nor raw ma- 
terials. The peasants and workers 
joined the partisans in the woods by 
the thousands. 

The first major uprisings against 
the forces of occupation broke out 
in May, 1918. The uprisings involved 
the northern districts of the Poltava 
Gubernia, the Kupiansk District of 
the Kharkov Gubernia, the Dubni 
and Chigirin Districts of the Kiev 
Gubernia. They were headed by 
workers or soldiers from the front. 
Filled with hatred for their op- 
pressors, the peasants, well organ- 
ized, displayed great stamina and 
power of resistance. In the Poltava 
region the peasants of the Lubni 
and Zolotonosha Districts held out 
for several days against the forces of 
occupation. “In the cpinion of Ger- 
man officers,” wrote the Lubni het- 
man elder about this time, “the civil 
war hereabouts is taking on the 
forms of well organized partisan 
warfare. This is shown by the ra- 
pidity with which the partisan units 
act, by their intelligence service and 
its excellent organization, the insur- 
gents’ well trained cavalry and the 
secret communication system be- 
tween the villages of Denisovskoye 
and Zolotukha. The insurgents have 
a remarkable way of spreading out 
to form a chain for attacks and 
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reconnoitering expeditions and have 
been excellently trained to keep 
under cover. The partisan form of 
civil war is the most dangerous 
form for any government,” conclud- 
ed the elder, 

The information bulletins of the 
German military kept on declaring 
that “order” and “tranquillity” pre- 
vailed in the Ukraine. 

But the May uprisings in 1918 al- 
ready evidenced the utter falsity of 
these statements, and it did not take 
long for the Germans to convince 
themselves of the futility of their 
hopes of receiving grain from the 
Ukraine to assuage the famine rag- 
ing in Germany. 

The invaders had counted on re- 
ceiving an enormous quantity of 
produce from the Ukraine. At the 
freight stations special facilities 
were installed for expediting ship- 
ments from the Ukraine to Ger- 
many. But the people had risen in 
arms to beat off the attempts of the 
invaders to take any grain out of 
the country. As early as March, 1918, 
articles began to appear in the 
German press warning against be- 
lieving “the obviously exaggerated 
rumors about inexhaustible food 
stores in the Ukraine.” The news- 
papers appealed to the people to 
have patience and urged a relent- 
less war on the peasants who were 
refusing to give up their grain. 
“German arms will do their job,” 
wrote one of the German journalists. 
But the blood-dripping German 
arms were unable to cose with the 
job assigned to them. On May 17 
the bread ration in Germany was 
cut from 200 to 160 grams a day. 
Somewhat later it was halved in 
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Vienna. Up to the first of May, the 
deficiency in grain deliveries to the 
Central Powers, as compared with 
the quantity stipulated in the agree- 
ment with the Central Rada, was 
about six million poods. These were 
the first signs of the collapse of the 
invaders’ plans and the first results 
of the patriotic war of the Ukrain- 
ian people. 

In June, 1918, the armed struggle 
of the Ukrainian people against the 
forces of occupation became more 
intense. “Disturbances accompanied 
by fighting are a constant occur- 
rence,” telegraphed Count Forgach, 
the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
at Kiev, on June 9. 

Near Taganrog and in the Kher- 
son Gubernia big engagements took 
place between the insurgents and 
the invaders in the beginning of 
that month. Detachments of work- 
ers and Kuban partisans approached 
Taganrog on small boats and with 
the aid of the local peasantry ef- 
fected a landing. The frightened in- 
vaders could not muster enough 
courage to give battle to the land- 
ing party. Only two days later, when 
a whole German army corps had 
been concentrated in Taganrog, the 
invaders attempted to drive that 
handful of brave insurgents into the 
sea. 

But the insurgents repulsed all 
attacks. For five days these intrepid 
sons of the Ukrainian people fought, 
encircled by enemy troops, and only 
when their ammunition gave out 
did the partisans slowly retreat. 
More than half of them, no longer 
able to offer armed resistance, were 
mowed down by machine-guns. 
Two thousand of the brave band 
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made good their escape on the small 
water craft on whica they had come, 
Wherever the people resisted the 
invaders, the latter took to their 
heels and appealed to the German 
Command for reinforcements. The 
Germans fought only when they 
were sure of their numerical! pre- 
ponderance. According to the ad- 
missions of the same Austrian 
ambassador, the forces of occupa- 
tion proved inadequate in the 
insurgent regions and _ additional 
troops had to be despatched there. 
The German patrols in Kiev report- 
ed in alarm that signal rockets of 
various colors were being fired over 
the city at night, which Headquar- 
ters knew served as a means of 
intercommunication between the 
various detachments of insurgents. 
The railroad workers made every 
possible effort to interfere with the 
transportation of German troops. 
All these events produced a state 
of panic in the bourgeois circles of 
Kiev, but the invaders had not yet 
lost hope of breaking the resistance 
of the Ukrainian reople. During 
this same month of June the Zveni- 
gorodka uprising began. On June 3 
the peasants of the village of Lis- 
yanka offered armed resistance to 
a punitive expedition. On June 6 
armed peasant detachments from 
five adjacent villages seized the 
Rossokhovatka station. The railroad 
tracks were torn up and the rail- 
road employees were forbidden to 
communicate with other stations. 
The report of the Warta admitted 
that the uprising was led by Bol- 
shevik peasants. 
The insurgents were joined by 2 
detachment of Free Cossacks. Some 
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former commissars of the Central 
Rada who wanted to gain the con- 
fidence of the insurgents declared 
themselves in solidarity with the 
peasants. 

On June 7 the insurgent force was 
four versts from Zvenigorodka and 
on June 9 it took the town. 

Zvenigorodka was held at that 
time by a German infantry battalion 
four hundred strong. The German 
soldiers refused to play the hang- 
man’s role. They held a meeting for 
themselves and decided to offer no 
resistance to the insurgent peasants 
and to hand their arms over to 
them, which they did on the same 
day and the next. 

A group of peasants caught a Het- 
man punitive detachment in Zveni- 
gorodka and annihilated it with the 
aid of the German arms they had 
received. 

The refusal of the German bat- 
talion to fight the peasants was kept 
a strict secret by the German Com- 
mand, even from their allies, the 
Austrians. “I learnt confidentially,” 
the Austrian ambassador  tele- 
graphed to Vienna, “that the older 
German troops here did not always 
live up to their reputation during 
the heavy fighting going on at that 
time and were claimed to have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with being 
made to fight ‘or the Hetman against 
the people.” 

The incident of the German bat- 
talion in Zvenigorodka augured ill 
for the invaders. This was the first 
time that an entire German army 
unit had gone over to the side of the 
insurgents. The voluntary surrender 
of its arms testified to the serious 
inroads which the process of revo- 
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lutionization had made among the 
forces of occupation. Field Marshal 
Eichhorn, greatly disquieted, was 
compelled to postpone a contemplat- 
ed trip to Odessa and the Crimea. 
Mumm, the German ambassador in 
Kiev, thought of flight. The former- 
ly complacent German officers could 
hardly conceal their fear. When the 
partisans unexpectedly raided the 
small town of Stebiev, the German 
officers fled in their underwear, in 
their panic leaving behind their se- 
cret plans of operation. 

After bringing up new forces, the 
German Command @cecided to anni- 
hilate the insurgent peasants and 
their own soldiers who had gone 
over to their side in Zvenigorodka. 
The German troops closed in simul- 
taneously from the north and the 
south in the region of the uprising. 
All armed inhabitants encountered 
on the way were killed “to prevent 
the wholesale flight of the peasants 
to the woods to join the partisans,” 
as Forgach explained in a secret 
report. 

In Zvenigorodka the tocsin was 
sounded without let-up. The insur- 
gent peasantry declared a general 
mobilization of the population from 
the age of seventeen to fifty-five. 
Meanwhile the German troops ad- 
vanced on Zvenigorodka, burning 
villages and murdering the popula- 
tion. In the night of June 12 the 
cannonades could already be heard 
in the town. The sky was red with 
fires. The insurgents withdrew from 
the town and dispersed to their vil- 
lages, burying their arms in the 


woods. Some of them retreated to 
the northern part of the Elizavet- 
grad District. 
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The forces of occupation were al- 
ready celebrating their victory. They 
had taken Zvenigorodka and dis- 
persed the rebels. But on June 25 
a new uprising broke out in the 
district, which was centered in the 
village of Lisyanka. The insurgents 
occupied Olkhovets, Ozirna, Popov- 
ka, Rizhanovka and other villages. 
Peasants from the Kherson Guber- 
nia left Kaligorka to aid the Zveni- 
gorodka uprising. At Lisyanka and 
Gamalovka trenches were dug. 

In June and July another uprising 
was raging in the Tarashcha Dis- 
trict of the Kiev Gubernia. The in- 
surgents captured almost the entire 
district and had free communication 
with the Usmansk, Zvenigorodka 
and Lipovetsk Districts. “The insur- 
gents have occupied considerable 
territory,” the Hetman elder in Kiev 
reported on June 18: “they have en- 
tire freedom of action for the or- 
ganization of the arming and re- 
plenishment of their forces; in brief, 
they possess a base which consti- 
tutes a serious threat to public 
order.” The regime of occupation 
required two months to quell the 
uprising at least temporarily. Hard 
pressed by the German troops, the 
Tarashcha forces crossed the Dnie- 
per, withdrew to the Poltava Gu- 
bernia and thence made their way 
to the Soviet frontier. It was from 
these fighters largely that the Ta- 
rashcha regiment was _ formed, 
which, under the command of Vasili 
Bozhenko, won so much glory in the 
fighting against the forces of occu- 
pation. 

Uprisings in the Ekaterinoslav 
egion and in Podolia took place 

bout the same time. Alarmed, the 
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regime of occupation reported to 
Berlin and Vienna that “public 
safety had become considerably im. 
paired in the villages,” and ex. 
pressed their fears “regarding the 
threshing of the new crop and its 
delivery to the proper authorities,” 

The Zvenigorodka and Tarashcha 
uprisings marked a new stage in the 
patriotic war of 1918. They gave 
proof of the invincible might of a 
people resolved to fight in defense 
of its native soil, its freedom and 
the Soviet Power. They furthermore 
demonstrated the weakness and in- 
security of the regime of occupation 
and lent impetus to the disintegra- 
tion among the occupation troops. 

In July, 1918, the Ukrainian rail- 
road workers took up the fight. In 
answer to the call of the strike com- 
mittee, all railroads in the Ukraine 
stood still. The occupation authori- 
ties were unable to move troops to 
combat the uprisings, nor could they 
transport the grain of which they 
had robbed the country. German 
troops occupied all railroad stations 
and tried to use force to compel the 
railroadmen to resume work. In 
their fury the invaders made con- 
stant raids on the railroadmen, 
evicted their wives and children 
from their living quarters, and de- 
prived them of food. But they were 
unable to break the strike. Loco- 
motive engineers were led to their 
engines under military guard and 
compelled to work on pain of im- 
mediate shooting. But the workers 
would not give in. 

The struggle of the railroad 
workers in conjunction with that of 
the Donbas miners deprived the in- 
vaders of coal. The Germans had no 
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means of transportation to haul 
away their loot. Coal had to be 
brought to the Ukraine from Ger- 
many and Poland. During the six 
months from March to August 13, 
830 carloads of coal were thus 
imported. 

The expanding war of liberation 
made it necessary for the Germans 
to send increasing forces to the 
Ukraine, which weakened their 
military position on the Western 
front. On August 8, known as a 
black letter day for the Germans, 
the Anglo-French troops inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the latter on that 
front. 

The invaders had not yet had 
time to recover from the effects of 
the railroad strike when a revolt 
began in the Chernigov and Poltava 
Gubernias. Despite its limited ex- 
tent it was a heavy blow to the 
army of occupation. 

“The situation in the district is 
tragic,” telegraphed a Chernigov 
District Elder on August 1, “the city 
is on the eve of a general insurrec- 
tion.” The elder added that it was 
useless to apply for German troops, 
since these were powerless to cope 
with the uprisings. The officials 
complained of the “anarchy” which 
was becoming more widespread 
every day. What this anarchy im- 
plied appears from a report on the 
mobilization carried out for the 
purpose of forming insurgents’ de- 
tachments. In this report the invad- 
ers themselves admitted that the 
mobilization was meeting with 
“complete success.” On August 8 the 
Poltava Gubernia Elder reported 
that the number of armed peasants 
was now very great, that they were 
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killing German officers and land- 
lords and that a hundred thousand 
of the insurgents had crossed the 
Dnieper near the village of Nilovo. 
As a matter of fact, the detachment 
referred to was not more than a 
thousand strong, but in the eyes of 
the terrified invaders it had as- 
sumed proportions magnified a hun- 
dredfold. 

In response to the uprisings, the 
Germans intensified their reign of 
terror. The German commandant of 
Smela ordered that a list be made 
of all male inhabitants above the 
age of sixteen, and he declared that 
all those unaccounted for would be 
considered insurgents and their 
property confiscated. 

But signs of the impotence of the 
invaders had begun to manifest 
themselves. The Hetman officials 
complained that “the Germans are 
not acting with the requisite energy 
and the uprising is spreading.” 

On August 11 a conference of the 
Revolutionary Committee and in- 
surrectionary staffs of the Kiev Gu- 
bernia appealed to the workers and 
peasants of the Ukraine to support 
the Chernigov and Poltava insur- 
gents. “The insurgents must imme- 
diately cut the wires of the enemy, 
destroy the enemy detachments, 
seize the cattle, arms, food and 
fodder, form a united powerful 
army and move on Kiev,” declared 
the Kiev Conference of Insurrec- 
tionary Revolutionary Committees. 

In token of their support of the 
insurgent peasantry, the Donbas 
and Krivoi Rog miners downed 
tools on August 11, and on the 14th 
the Podolia uprising commenced. 

In the middle of August the Ger- 
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man press denied the report that 
two hundred thousand peasants had 
taken to arms, but was constrained 
to admit that it was no easy matter 
to cope with the peasantry, since 
they fled to the woods when tracked 
down or posed as peaceful in- 
habitants. 

The occupation 
Kiev became apprehensive. 


authorities in 
The 


Austrian and German ambassadors ° 


complained that there was no “per- 
sonal security” in the Ukraine. 
“Baron Von Mumm is unusually 
perturbed,” Forgach reported to 
Vienna on August 13, “as he was 
compelled against his will to move 
to a district surrounded by a cordon 
of troops where the High Command 
is stationed. The entire civil popula- 
tion has been ordered to leave this 
district. For reasons of personal 
safety Baron Von Mumm has had to 
limit greatly his personal move- 
ments and to increase his guard.” 
Thus the boastful conquerors were 
like animals kept at bay and sensing 
their impending doom. 


The Forces of Occupation Prepare 
to Flee 


The May and June uprising in the 
Ukraine inflicted heavy losses on 
the forces of occupation, but did not 
bring about their defeat. The rail- 
road strike in July went further and 
seriously undermined the strength 
of the invaders. The transfer of 
troops from the Ukraine to the 
Western front intensified the proc- 
ess of disintegration in the German 
armies and increased the likelihood 
of a military catastrophe. On Au- 
gust 8, 1918, the united forces of 
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England and France, as has already 
been stated, inflicted serious defeat 
on the German army. As if by a 
lightning flash, there stood revealed 
not only the military weakness of 
German imperialism on the Western 
Front, but also the source of this 
weakness. 

On August 10, the German High 
Command inquired of Eastern Front 
Headquarters what troops could be 
transferred from the Eastern to the 
Western Front. The Command of 
the armies of occupation at Kiev re- 
plied that they could spare nothing 
for the Western Front, lest the dis- 
orders spread to a still larger terri- 
tory. Only one division could be 
released, and that only on condition 
that the Don Region be evacuated. 

This was the first instance of an 
official discussion of evacuation of 
occupation troops from the Ukraine. 
But matters did not stop here. On 
August 17, Count Forgach received 
an alarming telegram from Vienna. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
warned the Count that the German 
and Austrian High Commands were 
considering the expediency of evac- 
uating their entire forces from the 
Ukraine. The Minister solicited the 
ambassador’s opinion of the conse- 
quences of such a contingency and 
of the probable further course of 
events in the Ukraine. 

The Austro-German authorities in 
Kiev replied to their respective gov- 
ernments with soldierly frankness. 
They realized that the period of o¢- 
cupation was coming to an end, and 
that therefore, during the remain- 
ing time, the looting of the laad 
should be intensified. “During the 
next few weeks,” wrote Forgach, 
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“exports must be forced in every 
way possible, particularly the ex- 
port of grain, so that at least some 
substantial quantity of it may be 
brought across the frontier in time.” 
As to the conditions that would pre- 
vail in the Ukraine during the evac- 
uation, Forgach was not particular- 
ly optimistic. “The powder keg on 
which we are sitting here will ex- 
plode very likely with great force 
and much bloodshed, inasmuch as 
the victors will be those elements 
which our troops have kept in check 
with great difficulty.” In the same 
reply Forgach blasted the illusions 
of the German military command 
that the troops stationed in the 
Ukraine could be transferred to the 
Western front. The higher officers 
of the forces of occupation no longer 
trusted their own soldiers because 
of their long stay in this rebellious 
territory, and feared that the flame 
of rebellion would spread from the 
east to the west. 

On September 9, Hintze, the Ger- 
man Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
again inquired of the High Com- 
mand whether it was possible to 
transfer troops from the Eastern 
front. But this time too the reply 
was a categorical “No.” The mili- 
tary explained that it was out of 
the question to weaken the army of 
occupation in the Ukraine. 

However, as defeat followed de- 
feat in the West, the Army Com- 
mand had to yield. Eleven divisions 
were moved from the Eastern to 
the Western front. But this opera- 
tion could no longer save the dete- 
riorated military situation of Ger- 
man imperialism. Besides, this 
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measure increased the demoraliza- 
tion of the German forces on the 
Western front. 


Whereas in August the evacua- 
tion of the German troops from the 
Ukraine was discussed in connec- 
tion with the failure of the regime 
of occupation and the defeats on 
the Western front, two months later 
the position of the occupation forces 
was worse still. It was now no long- 
er a question of simply saving the 
armies of occupation, but of the em- 
pire itself. The invaders lost their 
heads. In their minds evacuation 
spelled certain doom. 

On October 9, Ludendorff de- 
clared at a session of the German 
cabinet: “The possibility of evac- 
uating the Ukraine in order to 
shorten the front depends on our 
estimation of the Bolshevik danger. 
. . . If we transfer even a few divi- 
sions from the Ukraine, we shall 
very likely be unable to repel the 
Bolsheviks.” 

On October 17, the German Gov- 
ernment once more discussed the 
necessity of evacuating the troops 
from the Ukraine. Hoffmann, Lu- 
dendorff and Gréner spoke openly 
of the dangers that would attend an 
evacuation. Gréner warned that the 
fighting capacity of the German 
troops in the Ukraine had deterior- 
ated, their morale shaken by Bol- 
shevik influence, and that a shift of 
the troops would lead to the final 
disintegration of the German army. 

All these facts were incontro- 
vertible proof that the German oc- 
cupation had collapsed as a result 
of the patriotic war waged by the 
Soviet people, who had risen in de- 
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fense of their country. The perfid- 
ious military venture of the Ger- 
mans in the Ukraine hastened the 
doom of the entire German Empire. 


The Disintegration of the 
German Army 


The blows struck by the Soviet 
people in their patriotic war marked 
the beginning of the disintegration 
of the German army. The most en- 
lightened of the German soldiers, 
on realizing the criminal policy pur- 
sued by the dastardly German mili- 
tarists, went over to the side of the 
Ukrainian people. In August, 1918, 
the 20th Austrian Regiment, sta- 
tioned in Podolia, joined the insur- 
gent peasants. In September a 
trainload of German soldiers mu- 
tinied at the Rovno station. Shout- 
ing “Down with the war! Down 
with Wilhelm!” the soldiers killed 
several of their officers. At the 
Rozhishche station another troop 
train joined the mutinous soldiers. 
In Volhynia, at the end of Septem- 
ber, the German garrison organized 
a demonstration at which red flags 
were flown. In October, part of the 
Seventh German Cuirassier Divi- 
sion mutinied at Zhmerinka. The 
soldiers threw their officers out of 
the train and killed about twenty of 
them. “Clashes between officers and 
men are becoming very severe,” the 
German Consul at Odessa reported 
to the Reich Chancellor. A panic 
arose in the German army. The sol- 
diers were absolutely set on going 
home and began to disobey their 
officers. 

“On our trip to Znamenka,” a 
German officer named Fest wrote in 
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his memoirs, “we learnt that the 
soldiers were selling their over. 
coats, blankets and other property, 
and were drinking and feasting 
every day. ... Our conversations 
with the men stationed at Znamenka 
convinced us that they were firmly 
resolved to leave at once. No appeal 
to their sense of duty was of any 
avail. The commander of the 53rd 
Regiment declared that he was 
powerless in face of the determina- 
tion of the soldiers.” 

In November, 1918, the German 
people rose against their arrogant |} 
rulers. The German High Command 
carefully concealed all news about 
the revolutionary events in Ger- 
many from the soldiers. But the of- 
ficers were unable to isolate the | 
soldiers from the popular masses of |) 
the Ukraine. 

On November 9, 1918, Lenin sent 
a telegram to the Ukraine contain- § 
ing the news of the overthrow of 
Wilhelm’s government. Lenin in- § 
structed the party organizations of |) 
the Ukraine immediately to com- jj 
municate these glad tidings to the | 
German soldiers. Carrying out his J 
directions, Shors, Commander of 


the Bogun Regiment, made contact 


with the 106th and the 19th Lan¢- 
wehr Regiments of the German 
army. On November 13, a delega- 
tion from these regiments arrived 
at the headquarters of the Bogu 
men. 

In the village of Lyshchichi ? 
joint meeting of Red Army and 
German soldiers took place, and? 
joint telegram of greeting was di 
patched to Lenin. 

In his reply to this telegram Lenit 
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thanked the German soldiers for 
their good wishes and pointed out 
that it was particularly important 
to enlist the revolutionary soldiers 
of the German army in the cause of 
the liberation of the Ukraine. In 
order to accomplish this, wrote 
Lenin, it was necessary to arrest the 
Ukrainian and German White 
Guards and to send delegates elect- 
ed by the revolutionary German sol- 
diers to all the German military 
units in the Ukraine. 

In.the middle of November, So- 
viets of Soldiers’ Deputies were 
formed in all German units. The 
German soldiers began to hand over 
their arms, artillery and ammuni- 
tion to the Red Army. But the offi- 
cers, including those of higher rank, 
were still influential in these So- 
viets. By resorting to acts of provo- 
cation and threats, and even direct 
force, the German Command tried 
to compel the soldiers to stop the 
progress of the Red Army. At the 
same time, the invaders, now at the 
point of defeat, continued the despo- 
liation of the Ukraine and the ex- 
port of grain and other produce. 


Invaders Flee from 
the Ukraine 


There was no time to be lost. The 
Council of People’s Commissars de- 
cided to render immediate assis- 
tance to the Ukrainian people. 

On November 17, 1918, by deci- 
sion of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks) and of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, a Ukrainian Revolu- 
tionary Military Council, headed by 
Stalin, was formed. Voroshilov and 
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Artem headed the Provisional 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. 

As Commander of the Tenth 
Army and member of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Government, Voroshilov is- 
sued an order to his men and com- 
manders, most of them Ukrainians, 
which read in part: 


“Comrades, Red Army men, 
Ukrainians of the Tenth Army! The 
Revolutionary Military Council of 
the Tenth Army appeals to you to 
fight bravely at the front and to 
strike fear into the hearts of the 
enemy by your valor. Our road lies 
across the Don to our native vil- 
lages, to those near our hearts, to 
the homes we love so much, the 
places where we were born and 
grew to manhood. Let us strike a 
powerful blow at the enemy from 
the East. Let us beat back the enemy 
and over their dead bodies come to 
the aid and assistance of our 
Ukrainian brothers and fellow 
workers!” 


At the end of November, 1918, the 
Red Army began its offensive to re- 
cover the Ukraine. 

Soon the excellent fighting quali- 
ties of the Red Army and the parti- 
san detachments compelled the 
invaders to flee in panic. “About 
300,000 soldiers,” writes Franz, the 
German historian, “who had cast 
off all subordination to their supe- 
rior officers, were streaming ‘yack to 
their native country through a land 
in the throes of an uprising. Before 
us lay the prospect of a severe Rus- 
sian winter, and in every direction 
nothing but enemies.” 

The partisan detachments dis- 
armed the Austrian and German 
army units and drove them out of 
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the confines of Soviet Ukraine. 
“The army was disarmed, battered 
and despoiled,” writes the same 
German historian. “It was an in- 
describable scene of destitution and 
suffering in the inclement snowy 
wastes of Russia.” 


Thus, the fertile and abundant 
Ukraine became an “inclement 
snowy waste” for the army of occu- 
pation. The German army in 1918 
suffered the fate that had over- 
taken Napoleon’s army in 1812. In 
disorderly bands the former army 
of occupation plodded its way out 
of the Ukraine. Animal fear pos- 
sessed the soldiers; their only 
thought was to escape with their 
lives. They rushed to railroad sta- 
tions demanding transportation 
back to Germany and Austria. 


The Command of the army of oc- 
cupation made every effort to carry 
out the evacuation in an orderly 
manner, but the insurrectionary 
movement spoiled their carefully 
laid plans. The fighting followed the 
railroad lines. This greatly inter- 
fered with the movements of troop 
trains, and sometimes stopped this 
movement altogether. The partisans 
concentrated their activities along 
the stretch leading from Kazatin to 
Kovel, which was the connecting 
link between the forces of occupa- 
tion and Germany. Not only the 
railroad lines, but also the entire 
telephone network was destroyed. 
Sometimes for weeks and even for 
months German Army Headquarters 
could maintain communication with 
the provinces only by radio-teleg- 
raphy, airplanes or special couriers. 
At the end of November the par- 
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tisan detachments were masters of 
the entire region west of the Dnie. 
per. They had seized the railroads, 
all the munition dumps, the supply 
depots and other stores. “The return 
movement of our troops,” wrote 
Franz, “dependent entirely upon the 
good will of the insurgents.” 

The army of occupation went to 
pieces. The famous Prussian disci- 
pline was now a thing of the past. 
Railroad guard units decamped 
without official leave. Marauding 
became rife among the troops. 

The partisan detachments dis- 
armed the Germans and _ stopped 
them from carrying away with them 
anything of value. The railroad lines 
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German troop trains. They were 
leaving the Ukraine in disorder and 
panic. 

The glorious regiments which 
constituted the division led by 
Shors of legendary fame struck 
blow after blow at the Germans. 
Unsparing of their lives, the Red 
Army men, commanded by Shors, 
Bozhenko, Cherniak, and other na- 
tional heroes, drove out the foreign 
invaders, many of whom drowned 
in the rivers of the Ukraine or were 
struck down by bullet or sword. 

At the beginning of the German 
occupation, when the invaders were 
giddy with success, Stalin had writ- 
ten: “The gorged imperialist beast 
will break its neck in its assault on 
the Soviet Ukraine—that surely is 
the logic of events.” Calmly and 
confidently the leader of the people 
had foretold the doom that was 
awaiting the gorged beast. This ore- 
diction was vindicated in every Te 
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spect. The German army, whose in- 
vincibility is being trumpeted forth 
so arrogantly by the rulers of fas- 
cist Germany, was completely rout- 
ed in 1918 by the young Red Army. 

The Soviet people cherish dearly 
the great traditions of 1918, 1919 
and 1920. 

Almost a quarter of a century has 
passed since the patriotic war of 
1918. During this period the Soviet 
people has built a bright and happy 
life on the soil that it has soaked 
with its blood. The will of the peo- 
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ple to win is irresistible. The fas- 
cist fiends will not succeed in de- 
stroying its achievements. The So- 
viet people, two hundred million 
strong, has risen in all its might to 
fight the contemptible invaders in a 
great and sacred patriotic war. 
Firm and indivisible stand the peo- 
ple, unshakably resolved to annihi- 
late the perfidious foe. 

The enemy will go down in defeat 
as he did in 1918. The fascist bar- 
barians will be destroyed root and 
branch. 








A SIGNIFICANT DEPICTION OF FRENCH- 
CANADIAN LIFE 


BY STANLEY B. RYERSON 


OO little is known by Americans 

of the life and problems of the 
French-Canadian people. Yet the 
three-centuries-old history of this 
national community is inseparably 
interwoven with that of the discov- 
ery, settlement, economic develop- 
ment and political struggles of the 
New World. The French-Canadians 
today number roughly three and a 
half millions in Canada, out of a 
total population of eleven million; 
there are also some two million 
French-Canadians in the United 
States. It is mainly in the last half- 
century that French Canada has en- 
tered fully upon the transition from 
a primitive, feudal-agrarian econ- 
omy to one dominated by monopoly 
capital. The experiences attendant 
upon this complex transition process 
have a real significance for Ameri- 
can rural struggles generally, and 
for the struggle for unity of farmer 
and city worker in _ particular. 
Equally important is the fact that 
the problems of national cleavage 
and inequality, which have loomed 
so large in Canadian development 
in the past, today pose problems of 
immediate urgency in the welding 


of democratic solidarity among the 
American peoples for the battle 
against Hitlerism. 

A serious contribution to the 
deeper understanding of his people 
is made by the French-Canadian 
author of Thirty Acres,* a novel of 
Quebec and New England life. Both 
as a creative work of real artistic 
merit and as a penetrating study of 
social forces acting through and 
upon the lives of individuals, Thirty 
Acres is a significant addition to the 
literature of the Americas. The ap- 
pearance of a first-rate Canadian 
novel is in itself of significance; 
when it is at the same time a social 
study and the work of a member 
of the French-Canadian minority, it 
is particularly deserving of attention. 
Already, the book has won a place 
in international literature: when 
first published in Paris, in 1939, un- 
der the title Trente Arpents, it was 
awarded the Grand Prix du Roman 
by the Academy of what was then 

* Thirty Acres, by Ringuet. Translated from the 
French by Felix and Dorothea Walter. 324 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.50. ; 

The writer of this review, author of the his 
torical study 1837: The Birth of Canadien 7 


mocracy, is the leader of the Communist Part; 
Canada in the Province of Quebec. 
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still the French Republic; and it 
has since been translated into sev- 
eral European languages. 

“Ringuet” is the pen-name of Dr. 
Philippe Panneton, a Montreal phy- 
sician. He is one of the many 
French-Canadian intellectuals who 
in the last post-war period and cri- 
sis years took the path of petty- 
bourgeois nationalism. But whereas 
many of his colleagues have moved 
from participation in the broad, 
anti-trust protest movements of the 
middle 1930’s toward the camp of 
corporatist clerical-fascism, Panne- 
ton has chosen rather to examine 
with honesty and objectivity the 
life of the Quebec farm-lands, and 
recreate in artistic form what he 
has found there. Certainly, he has 
not found the real answers to the 
deep-rooted problems of French 
Canada, problems which are eco- 
nomic and political. But he has 
sought with integrity, and depicted 
(even though within narrow limits) 
something of the actual forces that 
have been stirring the French-Ca- 
nadian habitant and factory worker 
onto the path of political awaken- 
ing and struggle. A tribute to what 
he has done is to be seen in the 
fact that while the book was ac- 
claimed by the critics on its pub- 
lication abroad, the powerful organ 
of clerical reaction in Quebec, 
L’Action Catholique, at once de- 
nounced it for its “too objective” 
rendering of the hard realities of 
French-Canadian life. 


. * 


It may be well before turning to 


the novel itself to mention very 
briefly the elements of the French- 
Canadian question, some knowledge 
of which is essential for the appre- 
ciation both of the significance and 
the limitations of Ringuet’s work. 

When the British conquered New 
France in 1760 they became masters 
of a feudal-agrarian and fur-trad- 
ing colony numbering some 60,000 
French-speaking settlers. Faced 
with the growing threat of rebel- 
lion in the colonies to the south, 
London made a pact with the feu- 
dal-clerical ruling class of French 
Canada, granting the preservation 
of seigneurial rights and of the 
Church tithe, in exchange for loyal 
allegiance to the Crown in the days 
ahead. The tactic worked, and Can- 
ada was maintained as a base of 
operations against the American 
Revolution, despite the discontent 
of the feudal habitants. The subse- 
quent evolution of French Canada 
has borne the indelible imprint of 
these three initial developments: 
the Conquest; the Quebec Act of 
1774 embodying the pact with the 
feudal Church; and, following on 
the American Revolutionary War, 
the Loyalist immigration of English- 
speaking colonists which gave to 
Canada the predominantly dual- 
national character it has ever since 
preserved. 

The joint rebellion in Upper and 
Lower Canada (Ontario and Que- 
bec) led by William Lyon Macken- 
zie and Louis-Joseph Papineau in 
1837-38, had among its aims, not 
only responsible democratic gov- 
ernment, but the abolition of feu- 
dalism, the separation of Church 
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and State and the safeguarding of 
the French-Canadians’ cultural and 
linguistic rights. As a result of the 
defeat of this, Canada’s bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, the popular 
demands were achieved only belat- 
edly and incompletely, being grant- 
ed “from above.” 

Responsible government and the 
equal rights of the French language 
were accorded in 1848; abolition of 


feudal tenure, in 1854. Separation. 


of Church and State, achieved in 
Upper Canada, was never carried 
through in Quebec. Indeed, Con- 
federation, which in 1867 estab- 
lished a unified Canadian state, ex- 
pressly perpetuated the alliance of 
the English-speaking capitalists and 
the French-Canadian Catholic hier- 
archy, by guaranteeing to the latter 
full control of education and (in- 
directly) of social services in the 
Province of Quebec. The collection 
of the ecclesiastical tithe (tax) is 
authorized and guaranteed by the 
civil statute of Quebec; the parish is 
inseparable from the municipality, 
over whose taxes the tithe takes pri- 
ority. It is in this situation that the 
Church is able to extract an income 
of over $50,000,000 yearly from the 
people of Quebec, an amount equal 
to the revenues of the provincial 
government. 

The chief result of this arrange- 
ment has been that the formal ju- 
ridical equality of status of the 
French-Canadians has in practice 
been consistently encroached upon, 
through their being held in a state 
of backwardness and isolation by 
bourgeois and clerical leaders act- 
ing on behalf of Anglo-Canadian big 
business, The bitter fruits of this 


situation are to be seen in the con- 
ditions in Quebec industry, the low 
wage scales, the appalling tubercu- 
losis and infant-mortality rates, and 
eultural poverty, etc. 

In the last forty years Quebec 
has become one of the two main in- 
dustrial provinces of Canada 
Whereas in 1901 two-thirds of Que- 
bec’s population was rural, by 1931 
the proportions were almost com- 
pletely reversed, with two-thirds of 
the 3,000,000 population in urban 
centers. Eighty per cent of the 
Quebec population is French-Cana- 
dian; and almost 80 per cent of the 
French-Canadians in Canada live 
in Quebec. As opposed to the wide- 
spread conception of French Canada 
as a “peasant nation,” we may note 
that only 28 per cent of French- 
Canadians are employed in agricul- 
ture—roughly the same percentage 
as among Canadians of British ori- 
gin. Pulp and paper plants, lum- 
bering, mining, rail and water 
transport, textiles, boot and shoe, 
and other manufacturing industries 
have drawn from the land an in- 
dustrial army of hundreds of thou- 
sands of French-Canadian workers. 

American influences in French- 
Canadian development have been 
fourfold. The 1837 Rebellion under 
Papineau’s leadership drew inspira- 
tion from the American revolution- 
ary-democratic tradition, and actual 
assistance and _ solidarity from 
American progressives: something 
by no means forgotten when, a gen- 
eration later, thousands of French- 
Canadians went to fight with the 
armies of the North in the Civil 
War. This tradition, combined with 
admiration for American technical 
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and scientific progress, has contin- 
ued as a component in the demo- 
cratic-liberalism of the French- 
Canadians. (Clerical-conservatism 
is by no means the sole, or even the 
entirely dominant trend in popular 
—as opposed to ruling class—poli- 
tics in Quebec.) 

The second link is provided by 
the mass emigration of French- 
Canadians to the New England 
states—the result of the defeat of 
the 1837 rising and the consequent 
choking of economic and political 
advance in Eastern Canada for a 
couple of generations. In the period 
1871-1931 some 400,000 French- 
Canadians crossed over to the 
United States.* Between the million 
and a half French-Canadians in the 
northeastern U.S.A. and their couv- 
sins in the St. Lawrence Valley an 
intercourse has been maintained, 
the chief value of which for Quebec 
has been the resulting knowledge 
and appreciation of the value of 
international trade unionism. This 
—the third influence which has 
helped shape French-Canadian de- 
velopment—has been a not incon- 
siderable factor in the building of 
the international unions in Quebec. 
(Of some 100,000 organized work- 
ers in the province about half are 
A. F. of L. or C.I.0. unions, the rest 
being members of the Church-con- 
trolled Catholic syndicates.) 

Finally, American industrial de- 
velopment has powerfully affected 
industry in Quebec: one-third of the 
$3,000,000,000 of capital invested in 


* Ch. Les Canadiens-Francais et leurs Voisins du 
Sud, G. Lanctot (Carnegie Foundation series on 


7 naan Relations, Toronto, 1941), 
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the province is American-owned, 
particularly in the great electric 
power and pulp and paper monopo- 
lies, and in mining. While 80 per cent 
of Quebec’s population is French- 
Canadian, industrial ownership in 
Quebec is divided in the propor- 
tions: Anglo-Canadian, 57 per cent; 
American, 33 per cent; French- 
Canadian, 10 per cent. This fact 
has contributed in no small degree 
to the rise of those nationalist 
trends which have colored the 
anti-trust movements of recent 
years and are an inescapable factor 
in French-Canadian political life. 
The development of effective, inde- 
pendent working class action and 
leadership in Quebec, in unison with 
the working class and progressive 
movements of English-speaking 
Canada and the United States, re- 
quires a positive and understanding 
approach to the special problems 
and needs of the national commu- 
nity that is French Canada. 


* * * 


The theme of Thirty Acres is at 
once general and particular. It is 
man and the land: the interweaving 
cycles of life and death, encompass- 
ing and encompassed by the sea- 
sons, spring, summer, autumn, win- 
ter. And it is a@ man, Euchariste 
Moisan, and his land, the thirty- 
acre strip of Laurentian farmland, 
the typical Quebec habitant farm. 
It is the old story of the peasant’s 
servitude on the land—but it is also 
the story of the new, brutal impact 
of twentieth-century capitalist 
industry and crisis on the hither- 
to self-contained and primitive 
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French-Canadian 
munity. 

The tempo of the book is slow, 
in keeping with life on the land. 
The story is set within the frame- 
work of the seasons, from spring to 
winter: seasons of the earth, and 
of Euchariste Moisan’s life. The key 
is a minor one, throughout. This 
might seem a defect, but is not. It 
accords with the tone of life as 


farming 


com- 


Moisan lived it; and is not without. 


its moments of rich fullness, of 
humor and of tragedy. It is life 
lived on the outer periphery of the 
main amphitheaters of struggle—on 
the agrarian hinterland that is at 
first only slowly stirred, and later 
profoundly shaken, by the crisis- 
throes of capitalist industry. The 
breaking of the storm of economic 
crisis coincides with the approach 
of Moisan’s death: the full blow will 
be taken by his children. 

The thirty-acre farm, inherited 
on his uncle’s death, is Moisan’s 
world, his whole security. But from 
the proud acquisition that it was 
in his springtime years, it becomes 
in the end the thing on which his 
life is broken. “For a farm is an en- 
tity which, though possessed by 
men, in reality possesses them still 
more completely, and ties them 
down by their hands and feet for 
life to a given tract of land” (p. 
130). This dependence bears the 
seeds of its own nemesis. The crisis 
of Moisan’s life is part and parcel 
of the crisis of the French-Canadian 
family farm in the last two decades. 

Laid out in narrow strips run- 
ning back from the St. Lawrence— 
the one-time only highway connect- 
ing the little settlements of New 
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France—the habitant farms were 
originally the tenant holdings of the 
feudal seigneuries. Since the aboli- 
tion of feudal dues in 1854, individ- 
ual small ownership has prevailed. 
Worked by the hands of its owner’s 
ever-numerous family, the small 
habitant farm must constantly dis- 
perse the growing surplus of family 
labor power that it cannot support. 
Expansion to new land is curbed by 
the physical barriers hemming in 
the strip of fertile land by the St. 
Lawrence—the river itself, and the 
barren rocky mass of the great 
Laurentian shield sweeping down to 
meet the river below Quebec; and 
on the south shore, again moun- 
tains, of the Appalachian spur—and 
the American border. To these 
obstacles are added those presented 
by the great holdings of the Church, 
and the vast domains of timber- 
lands handed over for a song to the 
pulp and paper monopolies. Hence 
the mass emigration to the United 
States, where land was freer and 
jobs were more plentiful. The 
growth of industry in Canada ab- 
sorbed in its turn new thousands 
from the land. But by the middle 
1920’s the general crisis of capital- 
ism had begun inexorably to close 
the doors on these “solutions” of the 
agrarian problem in Quebec. 

The period covered by Ringuet in 
this novel is roughly that of 1880 
to 1930; the life of the Moisan 
family is typical of developments 
on the Quebec land in those years. 
Of the thirteen children of Eucha- 
riste and Alphonsine, his wife, four 
died (two of them from the “white 
plague” of tuberculosis, scourge of 
poverty-stricken French Canada); 
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the others scattered, went to jobs in 
the States or Quebec City, entered 
the church or were married off. One 
girl went to Montreal, became a 
prostitute. Etienne, the heir, stayed 
on the farm, and gradually sup- 
planted his father. Dispossessed of 
his property through a series of dis- 
asters and his son’s_ scheming, 
Euchariste in the end is sent away 
to live with a younger son at White 
Falls in industrial New England. 
No sooner has he thus been exiled, 
in the winter of his life, than the 
economic crisis closes in on city and 
farm alike. 


a = * 
In a sense, the subject of the book 


is the land itself, the Thirty Acres. 
But it is the land dominating the 


lives of people in a world in which 
men are not yet the masters of 
things: 


“The unfeeling and imperious 
land was the lordly suzerain whose 
serfs they were, paying their dues 
to the inclement weather in the 
form of ruined harvests, subjected 
to the forced labor of digging 
ditches and clearing away the for- 
ests, compelled the whole year 
round to pay their tithe in sweat. 
They had come together on, and al- 
most in opposition to, the harsh soil, 
from which nothing may be wrung 
except by sheer strength of 
arm. ...” (p. 15.) 


The feudal oppression against 
which Moisan’s forebears revolted 
in the Rebellion of 1837 no longer 
weighs upon the habitant; yet still 
there is servitude. Is it simply the 
land itself that binds him, “hands 
and feet”? Ringuet’s insight enables 
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him to see, behind the oppressive 
weight of material burdens, the op- 
pression of cramped, restricted so- 
cial relationships. No Marxist, he 
nevertheless understands that the 
invisible bond that holds Eucha- 
riste, and after him Etienne, at- 
tached to the lana is no mystical 
indwelling attraction, such as is pro- 
claimed by the clerical-corporatist 
advocates of “the return to the 
land” and the “peasant destiny of 
the French-Canadian.” The bond is 
a property relation. That Ringuet 
should not merely have understood 
this truth but stated it with telling 
effectiveness, is one of the main 
reasons for the invectives hurled at 
him by clerical reaction. 


“If anyone had asked him if they 
loved the land, meaning by that the 
broad fields where men and animals 
are thinly scattered as if by the 
wide sweeping gesture of a sower— 
had asked .them if they loved the 
untrammeled sky above their heads, 
the winds, the snows and the rains 
that brought them riches, and that 
distant flat horizon—there would 
have been merely a look of surprise. 
What Euchariste cared for was not 
farming but his farm; Etienne 
wanted it too, and felt it was going 
to be his—was his by an unques- 
tionable right. They were attracted 
to their own farm and not to coun- 
try life in general.” (pp. 233-4.) 


This property relation of the 
peasant-farmer is no abstraction. It 
takes on flesh and sinew, becomes 
part of his very tissue, the condi- 
tioning of his hopes and hates and 
fears. The character of Euchariste 
Moisan is formed in and expresses 
the rude struggle with the earth and 
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the elements, and the sharpening 
competition with his neighbors on 
the land. 

Elements of conflict which in the 
“spring” and “summer” of Moisan’s 
life are only beginning to germinate 
and take root grow in time to dom- 
inate his existence and slowly 
transform his character. Onto the 
hard struggle with the soil is 
grafted the sharpening struggle 
with men: the ceaseless competi- 
tion with the neighboring farmer, 
Phydime; the smoldering enmity 
that grows between the Moisans, 
father and son, over control and 
ownership of the thirty-acre farm; 
the conflicting contrasts and de- 
mands of life on the land and in the 
industrial towns. . . . All adding up 
to a life in which men, striving to 


determine events, are themselves 
changed; and in which property 
relations charged with contradic- 
tion become a force basically influ- 
encing their lives. 


. . * 


In the life of the French-Cana- 
dian parish the priest plays a role 
that extends to every sphere of ac- 
ticity, every aspect of existence. 
When the seigneurial system was 
abolished, the parish remained, as a 
political and administrative as well 
as religious unit; this fusion of 
church and state in the rural com- 
munity prevails unshaken today. 
Whereas in the cities the power of 
the church is expressed primarily 
through its complete control of the 
schools and colleges, in the country- 
side this control is vastly more per- 
vasive and direct. Ringuet’s treat- 
ment of the parish priest of St. 


Jacques l’Ermite, and of the trans- 
formation into a priest of Moisan’s 
eldest son, Oguinase, is masterly, 
Too masterly in the opinion of cer- 
tain people in Quebec. 

The priest is portrayed both di- 
rectly, and through the medium of 
the opinions and reactions of the 
parishioners. 

Moisan’s ambition to have his son 
become a priest is simple and 
worldly in character: it will en- 
hance his own prestige in the vil- 
lage community. The ambition once 
realized, it “made ‘him feel more 
important than the other people 
when somebody asked: ‘Well, and 
how’s your son, Father Moisan?’” 
That was worth all the painful 
sacrifices it entailed. The attitude 
of the younger brother toward the 
elevation of Oguinase to the sacred 
office is equally mundane: “ ‘It’s all 
right for him, he’s going to be a 
priest. Good clothes, good eats. Lord 
and master of the parish.’” The 
process of turning the young farm 
lad into a priest slowly transforms 
both his character and the attitudes 
of the family toward him: it is a 
progressive alienation from his peo- 
ple and from common humanity. He 
becomes a part of the great, rich 
corporate body that holds sway 
over so much of French-Canadian 
life. 

The parishioners “become 
thoughtful” at the news that a new 
parish is to be established in the 
area of St. Jacques; it will involve 
a $150,000 stone church and a $40,- 
000 presbytery; and they knew 
“how useless it was to oppose the 
will of the priest once he had made 
up his mind to run his parishioners 
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into debt for the sake of putting up 
something big and imposing.” 
(p. 206.) 

In the cities the political-theocra- 
tic monopoly no longer exercises 
full sway; hence the clerical pre- 
occupation with “back-to-the-land” 
movements, and the Bishop’s ad- 
juration to the parishioners of Saint 
Jacques that those who desert the 
land are “practically headed 
straight for hell.” And indeed, 
Moisan finds in White Falls, to his 
dismayed astonishment, that the 
focus of life and interest is no 
longer to be found at the church, 
but at the factory and the million- 
aire’s mansion. The world of capi- 
talist industry has supplanted the 
world of semi-feudal agrarian life. 


* > * 


A political meeting that takes 
place on a Sunday afternoon at the 
farm of Moisan’s father-in-law is 
typical of rural Quebec prior to the 
last war, before the rising anti- 
trust and industrial protest move- 
ments began to change the tradi- 
tional aspect of French-Canadian 
politics. “They and their fathers 
before them had always been Lib- 
erals, for in the country districts of 
Quebec political opinions are 
handed on from generation to gen- 
eration just like farm-lands. They 
are almost as much a part of an 
inheritance as property or religion.” 
(p. 67.) Party loyalties, Liberal or 
Conservative, determine the align- 
ments at electoral periods in the 
village; their distant origin in the 
class cleavages between the radical, 
anti-feudal petty bourgeoisie and 
the clerical landowners has been all 
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but forgotten. Class lines will re- 
assert themselves only when the 
crisis of the ’30’s disrupts the tran- 
quillity of life in the countryside 
and spurs habitant and factory 
worker alike to seek paths of inde- 
pendent action, outside of the old 
parties. Already, however, at the 
meeting at the Branchauds’ farm, 
the question is raised: 


“How about telling us why it is 
no farmers ever get elected? They 
have lawyers, doctors, notaries, 
traveling salesmen, but never any 
farmers. .. .” 


But when the politician retorts, 
“Suppose the county sends you 
down to Quebec to tell them all 
about it. Who’s going to took after 
your farm?”—they all fall silent, at 
a loss to answer. “They hadn’t 
thought of that. They had forgotten 
their serfdom for a moment... .” 
(pp. 69-70.) 

The sway of the bourgeois and 
clerical politicians in Quebec de- 
rives particular strength from their 
ability to exploit the national an- 
tagonisms and resentments, whose 
roots are to be found in the eco- 
nomic, social and political inequali- 
ties that have not yet been elim- 
inated from the life of the French- 
Canadians. Daviau, the politician, 
falls back on the argument: “.. . if 
we don’t have real men with guts 
down in Quebec it won’t be long 
before the English up in Ottawa tan 
the hides off us”—reasoning which 
is used by Liberals and Tories alike, 
with equal irresponsibility. 

Ringuet touches briefly but with 
understanding sympathy on the 
causes of the national cleavage that 
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split the country during the war of 
1914-18: the gulf that yawned “be- 
tween the ‘English’ and the ‘Habi- 
tants’; between the Canadians of 
the greater British Empire and the 
Canadians of the little nation on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
French-Canadians of Quebec.” The 
tendencies to isolationism and pac- 
ifism in Quebec grew from the en- 
forced isolation of its people as a 
French minority hemmed in by a 
predominantly English-speaking 
continent: “Rooted in the Lauren- 
tian soil, which is the only one they 
had ever known, without contact 
for a century and a half now with 
the distant world of Europe... .” It 
is this isolation which has been 
sedulously cultivated and main- 
tained by the ruling industrial and 
clerical powers-that-be, in order to 
preserve French Canada as a low- 
wage area and a base for political 
reaction—a potential Vendée. 
Twentieth-century capitalism has 
both sharpened the elements of na- 
tional friction and brought into 
being the means of overcoming it. 
Big business monopoly in the hands 
of English-Canadians and Ameri- 
cans stands over against an impov- 
erished French-Canadian “factory 
fodder” drawn from the habitant 
farms. But, on the other hand, in 
the cities and industrial towns 
French and English-speaking and 
foreign-born workers mix, face 
common problems, learn solidarity. 
In Thirty Acres the crisis of the 
French-Canadian rural community, 
as unfolded through the lives of the 
Moisans, leads to the “crisis of 
adaptation” to life in English- 
speaking industrial New England: 
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a transition familiar to tens of thou- 
sands of Franco-American families, 
and one which Ringuet depicts with 
considerable skill. 

These crises are unresolved: as 
the book ends, the Great Crisis de- 
scends with equal force on St 
Jacques l’Ermite and White Falls, 
N. H. The folk on the land, caught 
in the vise of precarious small-own- 
ership and contracting markets, 
look to the towns; but in the towns 
factory after factory closes down, 
and those who went there from the 
land turn toward the family farm 
again, in search of a security that is 
there no longer. 


*. * * 


Thirty Acres constitutes a cou- 
rageous and significant break with 
the traditional literary distortions 
of French-Canadian reality. As 
against the mystico-sentimental 
“interpretations” of Quebec hither- 
to prevalent in literature dealing 
with that province, Ringuet has 
sought to give an honest, objective 
portrayal of the actual life on the 
land, the social relationships of the 
French-Canadian parish commu- 
nity, the impact of technical prog- 
ress on the outlook of the habi- 
tant. ... These realities are de- 
picted, not only with a considerable 
degree of objectivity, but with live- 
ly concreteness—that quality of 
vivid fusion of the general with the 
particular which is one of the essen- 
tials of artistic truth. 

At the same time, however, it is 
necessary to point out certain ma- 
jor limitations from which the book 
suffers. These limitations become 
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obvious when we turn to Ringuet’s 
outlook on life and society, as ex- 
pressed in the book. This outlook 
might be described as one of 
“limited materialism.” The treat- 
ment of the actual and immediate 
realities of men’s hard struggle with 
the recalcitrant earth and of their 
conditioning through the servitudes 
of individual small ownership, gives 
the book the greater part of its value 
and strength. But this treatment 
does not extend to a grasping of 
society as an integral, historically 
evolving system of class relation- 
ships—as capitalist society in crisis. 

Thus, the story of the Moisans is 
told against a background of devel- 
oping market relationships in agri- 
culture and of the descending 
crisis-blight on the Quebec lan?@; 
but the crisis of the family and the 
crisis of the social order as a whole 
are not seen in their true relation- 
ship. The latter appears as a force 
accentuating and aggravating the 
former—but the root source of both 
is not grasped. Ringuet’s limited 
vision allows him to see neither 
monopoly capital as the source of 
the contradictions which he ob- 
serves, nor the industrial working 
class as the one leading force 
capable, in alliance with the farm- 
ing masses, of cutting through and 
overcoming the contradictions. 

It is true that the period dealt 
with in the book antedates the rise 
of the anti-trust movements and of 
the strike wave in the Quebec tex- 
tile and steel industries in the mid- 
dle ‘thirties, and that its setting is 
mainly that of the less politically 
developed rural community. But 
these restrictions, of the author’s 
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choice, are not sufficient to account 
for the deeper limitations, which 
have to do with his philosophy. 
Ringuet’s materialism, which is 
healthy and authentic as far as it 
goes, is nonetheless not historical, 
not dialectical. Not understanding 
the nature of capitalism, Ringuet 
can see no visible way out of the 
servitude imposed by material bur- 
dens and oppressive property-rela- 
tions. Hence the conclusion of the 
book, on a note of fatalism. 
Moisan’s broken life, his inability to 
change its course, is summed up in 
the concluding passage in the 
phrase: “Circumstances had decided 
matters for him, that and people 
ruled by circumstances.” (p. 324.) 

In this conclusion circumstances 
appear to be omnipotent. Lacking is 
all possibility of social transforma- 
tion through a conscious working 
together of the Moisans of city and 
country, to shape the existing world 
according to their need. 

From the same source comes the 
lack, in Thirty Acres, of the mili- 
tant spirit of struggle against op- 
pression. Certainly, we can discern 
a definite element of democratic 
protest, both in the recurrent allu- 
sions to French-Canadian social and 
economic inequality, and in the note 
of cutting irony which accompanies 
many of the references to the role 
of the Church hierarchy; but it is a 
protest without a program, one 
which fails to point a forward path 
of actual struggle. This is true of 
the author’s approach both to the 
economic and social issues raised in 
the novel, and to the related politi- 
cal questions of French and Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadian unity, elim- 
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ination of national inequalities, and 
independent labor-farmer political 
action. For a program of action on 
these issues one must go beyond 
the limits of Ringuet’s novel, to the 
unifying, constructive force of the 
broad Canadian labor and progres- 
sive movement, within which the 
Communist Party, with its scientific, 
Marxist-Leninist understanding of 
social development, is a vital, in- 
dispensable factor. . 

These are indeed major limita- 
tions. But it is important to empha- 
size the fact that Ringuet is one of 
the very few French-Canadian in- 
tellectuals who have dared, in the 
face of powerful reactionary pres- 
sures, to attempt an honest and 
searching examination of the real 
rural Quebec. The initial step which 
his book represents needs to be fol- 
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lowed through to its logical con- 
clusion, on the path of actual 
struggle. 

Today, the parish of St. Jacques 
l’Ermite and the life of its people 
have been transformed anew, 
through the establishment of war- 
industrial plant serving the produc- 
tion front against Hitlerism. Against 
the implacable foe of all indepen- 
dence of nations, of all democracy 
and freedom, national unity of Eng- 
lish and French-speaking Cana- 
dians is more than ever an urgent 
necessity. To the welding of this 
unity, and to the democratic soli- 
darity of the peoples of the Amer- 
icas, Thirty Acres, through deepen- 
ing our understanding of the 
French-Canadian people, can make 
its modest but nevertheless signifi- 
cant contribution. 
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and, 810. 888ff; trade unions and, 663ff, 
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American foreign policy, 35ff; and 
farmer-labor unity, 299; and lend-lease 
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and, 103ff; May Day and, 420ff; trade 
unions and, 404ff, 416ff. 
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733, 767, 935, 969; Engels on, 927f. 

Poles in the U.S., 711, 713, 716ff, 744. 
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Portugal, and Soviet-Nazi war, 778. 
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Priorities, 857, 937ff. 
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Profiteering, 42f, 300f, 396, 1044, 1053. 
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against, 129, 406ff; defense, 749. 

Profits, 12, 84, 90, 809. 

Proletarian internationalism, 785; and 
Communist principles, 682; and national 
defense, 772; and struggle for peace, 


108; Browder and, 496; essence of, 272, 
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of, 664, 676, 678, 712, 755, 774, 936, 98% 
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China, 473; in Negro organizations, 806; 
in New York City election, 1058; in 
trade unions, 39, 40f, 63, 412ff, 601, 60 
609, 690, 693, 970; vs. aid to Soviet 
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confusion spread by, 488ff; dangers of 
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tions, 964. 
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Repin, 1060. 
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392; and Roosevelt administration, 163; 
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Riemann, George F., 460. 
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groes, 807; and unemployment, 1388; 
and youth, 651; Anti-labor program 
13f; central strategic concept of, 31éf; 
decline in prestige of, 46; Lawrence 
Dennis and, 334; leads attack on 3row 

699; on agriculture and — 
911ff; on armaments economy, 83; 
civilian defense, 1077; on national unity, 
917; op negotiated “peace,” 786; on New 
York City election, 1061; program 
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9off, 198ff, 291f, 404f. 
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620; and farm groups, 397; and Latin 
America, 112f, 690; and national groups, 
924; and Republicans, 768; and strikes, 
350%; attacks Communist Party, 19; 
Browder on, 622f, 606; Communist posi- 
tion on, 707; persecutes Browder, 197f, 
611; program of, 123f; supports U.S.S.R., 
741; trade unions and, 8; war program 
of, 602ff. 
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963, 1016. 
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Rumania, 712, 922f; anti-fascist resistance 
in, 228, 936; subjugated by Germany, 


794f, 


786. 

Rumanians in the U.S., 918, 935f. 

Russell, Bertrand, 369. 
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Second imperialist war, see War, second 
imperialist. 
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class, 26, 425; founding of, 432; role of, 
233f; eee also Social-Democracy. 

Sectarianism, and national group work, 
718f, 925; danger of, 773, 802ff; in 
American labor movement, 537; in anti- 
slavery movement, 842; in trade unions, 
687; in work among Negroes, 703, 810f. 

Selective Service Act, 997ff. 

ane, “History of C.P.S.U.” on, 


Self-determination, and the war, 611ff. 

Serbians in the U.S., 713, 716ff. 

Sharecropping, 630ff. 

Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, 111f. 

Sholokhov, Mikhail, 995; “The Silent Don," 
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Slovaks in the U.S., 711, 918f. 
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Smith Bill, 1044, 1054. 
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view), 470ff. 

Social-chauvinism, Lenin on, 151. 

Social-democracy, and appeasement, 100, 
104; and lend-lease bill, 116; and na- 
tional groups, 714, 718, 927; and Roose- 
velt Administration, 123; and Soviet- 
Nazi war, 666f; and the imperialist. war, 
404ff; and trade unions, 56, 128, 304, 
411ff, 609, 689; and youth, 740; attacks 
people’s front, 236f; breakdown of, 226, 
399ff; betrays colonial peoples, 235; be- 
trays interests of workers, 26f; confusion 
spread by, 407, 488ff, 709; demagogy of, 
232; in Austria, 165; in Canada, 692; in 
Chile, 453; Leninism vs., 4f; role of, 
127f; tries to conjure away British em- 
pire, 319ff; unmasking of, 130f; vs. anti- 
imperialist people's front, 202f; see also 
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Britain, 431. 

Social-Democratic Federation (U.S.), 497. 

Social Security Act, 148. 

Socialism, compensation under, 311; grow- 
ing strength of, 220ff; in one country, 
259; Lenin on, 96; not the immediate 
issue, 770; solution for world’s problems, 
348; vs. capitalism, 272f; women under, 
822f. 

Socialist movement, Lenin on imperialism 
and split in, 161ff. 

Socialist Party, in first world war, 187; 
in New York City elections, 1063; posi- 
tion on the war, 497f. 

Sokolsky, George, 35f, 47. 

Sorge, Frederick A., 156. 

Soskin, William, 179. 

Southern Negro Youth Congress, 806. 
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Browder on, 557ff. 

Soviet-British Pact, 891, 963, 10156f. 

Soviet-German non-Aggression Pact, 674, 


Great 


871. 

Soviet-Nazi war, and American security, 
790; and battle for American production, 
861ff; and military destruction of Hit- 


lerism, 793ff; and Moscow conference, 
950ff; and people’s struggle against Hit- 
lerism, 678ff; and reopening of Western 
front, 766ff; A. F. of L. and, 686, 765f; 
Canada and, 1011ff; changes world situ- 
ation, 705ff; colonial peoples and, 1029f; 
course of, 961ff; exposes Hitler’s aims, 
681f; labor and, 957ff; National Com- 
mittee on, 597f; National front and, 
669ff; national groups and, 712ff, 917ff; 
Negroes and, 696ff; result of Munich, 
777%; Stalin's epeech on, 673ff; trade 
unions and, 686ff; U.S. and, 956ff; work- 
ing class and, 763ff; youth and, 737ff; 
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Soviet peace policy, 33f, 274, 404ff, 499. 
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Soviet Union, see U.S.S.R. 

Space and time, 377ff, 458ff, 568ff, 662ff. 
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